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INTRODUCTION 


r HE BAEEET ylNNUAL was originally planned in 1939. For obvious 
reasons it makes its appearance seven years later. Its programme is fully 
outlined in the title, but as this is a first volume and present-day publishing 
difficulties have made a lengthy preparation necessary, we have allowed ourselves 
a certain latitude to deal with a longer period than that covered by the word 
Annual.” 

Tie Ballet Annual will make a special feature of archive material so valuable 
for reference in the future, and is starting in this issue with Mr. P. J. S. Richardson's 
Chronology of the History and Development of Ballet in this country and with 
Ruthella Wade's Check List of Ballet in America, 1939-45. Ballet companies 
are notoriously lacking in a sense of history,” and this material should prove 
a useful corrective. In this connection we would like to draw attention to the 
London Archives of the Dance which Mr. Beaumont discusses in this issue. 

The general critical articles do not necessarily express the opinion of the 
Editor — ^in some cases they flatly contradict them — but critics of standing have 
been left perfectly free to express themselves with vigour. 

The Ballet Annual takes great pleasure in introducing certain newcomers. 
Edward Robertson, whose scraper-board illustrations are such an attractive 
feature of this issue, is a young Edinburgh artist, the son and grandson of 
distinguished painters. He has designed some striking costumes and sets for 
the Edinburgh Ballet Club. He has also designed the cover and feature headings 
for the Royal Academy of Dancing's Gae^ette^ but he must not be thought of ex- 
clusively as a “ ballet artist.” He is a frequent exhibitor of paintings and drawings 
at the Royal Scottish Academy and other Exhibitions. 

Jossleyn Hennessy, who writes of the ballet scene in America, is a news- 
paper man whose work as Director of Public Relations to the Government of 
India sent him to the United States from January 1942 to December 1945. 
There he attended a vast number of performances and visited the leading schools. 
As an enlightened lover of the art he analyses the broad trend of the two leading 
ballet companies in the U.S.A. 

Honor Frost, who has designed the jacket for The Ballet Annual ^ is well 
known as a typographer and illustrator. She is a welcome newcomer to ballet, 
as her attractive designs for TJjadra^ presented by Sadler's Wells Opera Ballet 
Company, most clearly show. 

Our other contributors will need no introduction to a ballet audience. 
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ARNOLD L. HASKELL 

Outstanding Events of the Year 

SADLER’S WELLS AT COVENT GARDEN 


zoth February 

B y far the most important event of the dancdng year was the trans- 
ference of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet to the Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden, where it truly becomes what we have always held it to be, a 
National Ballet. 

It might at first be thought that this was a betrayal of Lilian Baylis’s ideal 
of a popular theatre. It must therefore be made quite clear that the company 
could not have returned to its old theatre. Only the outbreak of war and the 
theatrical boom that followed saved it from bankruptcy. There are also important 
artistic reasons that made such a change so necessary. It is indeed remarkable, 
once one has seen The Sleeping Beauty on the Opera House stage, how it was 
possible to fit it into Sadler’s Wells or the New Theatre. 

The first night of Sadler’s Wells at Covent Garden took place on 23 rd 
February 1946 when The Sleeping Beauty was given in the presence of Their 
Majesties the King and Queen, Queen Mary and the Royal Princesses, and an 
assemblage of guests so distinguished that they practically monopolised the next 
day’s press. 

The Sleeping Beauty was first seen in London at the Alhambra in 1921, when 
Diaghileff’s great production with dkor by Leon Bakst set a standard in classicism. 
Characteristically he called it The Sleeping Princess^ claiming that the word Beauty 
limited him in his choice of ballerina. The public at the time was not prepared 
to accept either Tchaikowsky or a fairy entertainment, and after a run of three 
months that nearly bankrupted DiaghilefF it was withdrawn. The original 
costumes and sets were unfortunately damaged in storage and Auroras Weddings 
a divertissement excerpt from the great work, was later presented with a mixture 
of costumes, some of which came from Te Pavilion d^Armide^ his first production. 
Aurora became a fast favourite and almost the traditional piece at first and last 
nights. 

The next production of The Sleeping Beauty was put on at Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre in 1939. It differed from the Diaghileff version which had had a slight 
modification of the choreography that included the introduction of that popular 
number “ The Three Ivans ” by Bronislava Nijinska. The Sadler’s Wells pro- 
duction received the honour of a State performance at Covent Garden on 
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SADLER'S irhI.LS 
OPERA BALLET 


JUNE BRAE and LEO KERSLIA' 
in A^temhjy Ball 



THE NEW COMPANY AT SADLER^S WELLS 

by Pamela May and Alexis Rassine. Such pure classicism is well suited to May^s 
style and for many years this has been one of her great successes. 

Violetta Prokhorova, a young ballerina straight from the Soviet stage, 
danced Blue Bird with an attack that carried the audience with her though the 
interpretation was classically unorthodox, especially in the movement of the 
arms. She has a rich talent and very great charm that should carry her far when 
she becomes more accustomed to our stage. The most satisfactory of all the 
Blue Birds was Margaret Dale, whose diminutive height makes her admirably 
fitted for this sparkling role. Even when she fails technically Dale manages to 
carry great conviction. Among the men, Harold Turner alone gave a truly 
satisfactory performance. He is heavier than formerly, but his experience and 
his always virile approach retain for him the position of our leading danseur noble. 
Among the rest of the variations Pauline Clayden's Humming Bird stood out. 
This dancer has an unusual quality. 


THE NEW COMPANY AT SADLER’S WELLS 

%tb April 

From the point of view of the great ballet public, the launching of Ninette 
de Valois’s Second Front at Sadler’s Wells Theatre was of outstanding importance. 
It not only restores Lilian Baylis’s idea of the folk theatre but gives an oppor- 
tunity to the smaller provincial towns to see ballet which had become impossible 
owing to the size of the larger company. 

It is unfortunate that this new troupe should be saddled with the cumbersome 
name “ opera-ballet,” which is also singularly misleading, especially on tour 
when it is not accompanied by the opera. The formation of this new company 
is important quite apart from the pleasure it will give at Sadler’s Wells on 
Monday nights and in the provinces. It provides the machinery for a continuous 
chain of development : school to second company ; second company to first 
company. Such machinery does not exist outside State-supported institutions. 

“ Opera-ballet ” made its d^but on Monday, 8th April. The first ballet 
of the evening was Ninette de Valois’s delightful Promenade, and while the recruits 
were unable to show its finer points their performance was a spirited one in 
which a young dancer, Ann Heaton, distinguished herself. Joan Harris, an 
experienced dancer, formerly with the International Ballet, has great certainty 
and ease and only requires more expression to attract attention. Her precision 
is invaluable to this company. 

The creation of the evening was Assembly Fall by Andr6e Howard to the 
music of Bizet’s youthful Symphony in C. The costumes and scenery were also 
by Andr^e Howard. This ballet has no story and is just an excuse for dancing 
with its setting in a vaguely Regency ballroom. It is graceful, flowing, always 
elegant and with a wit that gradually reveals itself after repeated visits. Some 
critics have noticed a similarity between this and Cotillon which uses some of 
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the Symphony music, but the similarity is purely superficial. Cotillon has all 
the esoteric meaning and the dejcadence,” using the word in no bad sense, 
that such a master as Boris Kochno can convey while Assembly Ball is just 
dancing, but dancing of real distinction. Andr6e Howard’s costumes are a 
delight in themselves and a part of the movement she has devised. Her set is 
a trifle severe for so joyful a work. 

The leading role was taken by June Brae, who made her reappearance on 
the stage after an absence of five years. Always an artistic dancer, she returns 
with a mature personality though with some loss of technique. Her partner 
in this ballet, Leo Kersley, has that rare quality among English dancers of 
virility, energy and real gaiety in all that he does. He truly leaves the ground 
and his virtuosity is always artistic and in keeping with the spirit of the music. 

The last ballet of the evening was the final act of Casse Noisette^ in which 
Margaret Dale appeared as guest-artist and gave a sparkling performance that 
was matched in enthusiasm alone by the rest of the company. The management 
is wise, however, in including such a severe test since classicism alone can train 
young dancers, both in technique, stage craft and attack. 

The Sadler’s Wells audience is touching in its enthusiasm and its utter 
lack of reticence, but the atmosphere provided is a heady one for young dancers 
and they would be well advised to take praise and applause in Rosebery Avenue 
with more than one grain of salt. In spite of its youthful shortcomings, there 
can be no doubt that this company is more advanced than was the original one 
at the same period. One can see the influence of a school that has trained the 
majority of the members. The company has a personality from the very start. 
Moreover, the original company was largely a background for the brilliant 
Markova, while here all have an equal chance of development. 


LES BALLETS DES CHAMPS ^LYS^iES 

<)th April 

Our first visitors from abroad opened at the Adelphi Theatre on Tuesday, 
9th April, during the memorable three days that saw the start of the Sadler’s 
Wells second company and the creation of Adam Zero, This company is a new 
one, mainly French in composition but guided by Boris Kochno as artistic 
director. Kochno, who was Diaghileff’s lieutenant during his final phase, plays 
an exceptional role in ballet. He is the Th^ophile Gautier of our time, a poet 
who expresses himself through the medium of dancing and dicor. We had 
already had a taste of his quality in the remarkable exhibition of French dress 
held at the Prince’s Gallery, which was shown with all the subtlety and elegance 
that one expects from Paris and from Kochno. At the Adelphi we saw complete 
works that could be liked or disliked but that must be taken as a whole. 

The company is made up for the most part of very young dancers, trained 
in the Paris studios of the great Russian teachers. The ballerina is Mile. Solange 
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Schwarz, formerly of the Paris Opera. Mile. Schwarz is an extremely competent 
performer, whose technical brilliance verges on the acrobatic and is singularly 
lacking in poetry. Perhaps during the last few years we may have had too much 
poetry and too little technique, though I doubt it. This hard, unpoetical quasi- 
acrobatic technique is often referred to as classical. It is nothing of the kind, 
if classicism means the type of performance that a Vera Trefilova gave in 
The Swan Lake or The Sleeping Princess or a Chauvir6 in Giselle. It is a debased 
classicism that takes us back to the ‘‘ bad old days and that still survives in 
some opera houses. The classical excerpts presented would have been a fatal 
mistake had they not shown us some altogether remarkable male dancing by 
Jean Babill6. Not since Stanislas Idzikovski have we seen such a Blue Bird. 

The two ballets that reached perfection in their own style were both con- 
ceived by Kochno and the choreography was by the brilliant young twenty-one- 
year-old choreographer, Roland Petit. The first, Les ForainSy showed a tawdry 
troupe of ambulant circus folk, looking like so many pictures by Picasso in his 
blue period, arriving on the outskirts of a town to set up their booth. The 
performance begins and we see an acrobat, a clown, a skirt dancer, a juggler, 
Siamese twins and the woman in a h 5 rpnotic trance. These dances have an 
altogether extraordinary quality. They are brilliantly observed but never 
realistic. They have both humour and wit. They are satirical, yet they inspire 
sympathy in the performers. The deft handling, for instance, of the Siamese 
twins, a subject that could easily have been unpleasant, showed the rare skill of 
Petit. 

When the performance ends we see once again a very weary company of 
nomads, their goods piled high on a truck, wending their way to the next town. 
There is no obvious symbolism here ; no points are underlined, and this is 
ballet that reveals itself to us in poetry and not in prose. Sauguet’s music 
contains the whole essence of circus and is by far his best ballet score, while 
Berard’s simple setting shows what can be done in a small non-scenic production 
with really skilled handling. One of the most significant things in this brilliant 
sketch was what was left unsaid. Les Forains leaves something to the imagination 
of all who saw it. The contrast with Adam Zero presented the next night is too 
obvious to need underlining. 

The other major work was on a more ambitious scale. Les Amours de 
Jupiter shows us scenes from the Metamorphoses of Ovid in which Jupiter in 
various disguises comes to earth to divert himself. We see him first as the bull 
with Europa, next as a swan with Leda then coming to Danae as golden rain, 
and finally changed into an eagle he carries off the shepherd Ganymede. But in 
spite of these lapses he returns repentant to Juno. 

This sounds an almost impossible theme for presentation on the stage, a 
theme requiring not only technical skill and inventiveness from the point of 
view of stagecraft but true tact in not making four scenes of rape either un- 
pleasant or monotonous or unpleasantly monotonous. Petit has succeeded 
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beyond a doubt. He and Kochno have created a minor masterpiece of French 
decadent art, the most efotic ballet I have ever seen on the stage. Yet there is 
nothing that anyone could possibly object to, not one ugly or vulgar movement. 
Jean Hugo’s setting is perfect for this piece of stylised antiquity, beautiful in 
itself and highly dramatic in the role that it plays in the action. Jacques Ibert’s 
music was not ct la hauteur though the orchestra gave one little opportunity to 
judge a work very critically. Mile. Philippart as Danae gave a highly skilled 
performance that showed a real understanding of the meaning of the work. 

Jeux de Cartes, Stravinsky’s ballet originally produced in the U.S.A. by 
Balanchine, was shown with new choreography by the twenty-year-old Janinc 
Charrat, whom we know in this country as the heroine of the French film, 
1 m Mort du Cjgte. She fulfils all her promise. 

This ballet, which tells the story of a game of cards, fails from the narrative 
point of view. The chances of the game are never clear and there is none of the 
excitement that we get in the chess ballet, Checkmate. Yet the movements them- 
selves are exciting and show originality. If this is all a little suggestive of the 
“ ’twenties,” then so is Stravinsky’s score of which Charrat has shown a very real 
understanding. Her dancers serve her well, in particular the astonishing Babill6 
as the Joker, centrepiece of the whole structure. Pierre Roy’s scenery confines 
the whole action to the space of the card table and creates a truly dramatic effect, 
as if the audience were looking down over the players’ shoulders. 

Dijeuner sur I^Herbe, the eagerly awaited Marie Laurencin ballet, was a 
disappointment. Her particular style fits in badly with the music of Lanncr, 
and Roland Petit, torn between the two, can show none of his brilliance. It is 
an attempt to produce a sequel to the inimitable Les 'Riches^ and the time for that 
is over. Laurencin’s backcloth is a graceful painting, but one that overshadows 
the dancing and never truly blends with her costumes. Mile. Schwarz 
is altogether too hard in style to fit into Marie Laurencin’s pastorale and the 
remaining dancers with the exception of Petit himself convey no particular 
atmosphere ; probably there was none to convey. ' 

This company requires discipline and, if it is really to make its mark, an 
orientation that will take it away from the decadence of the 1920s. 


ADAM ZERO AT COVENT GARDEN 

10th April 

The first creation presented by the company at Covent Garden on Wednesday, 
loth April was Adam Zero, a ballet by Michael Benthall, score by Arthur Bliss, 
scenery and costumes by Roger Furse and choreography by Robert Helpmann. 
A Helpmann ballet is always unorthodox and he is never content unless tackling 
some complex theatrical problem. Adam Zero is no exception to the rule. Its 
programme is an ambitious one ; nothing less than the depiction of the life 
cycle of Man told in terms of the stage. We are shown “ a company creating a 
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LhS FORAINS 

Solanjje Schwarz and Roland Petit 




JUNK BRAE and ROBERT HELPMANN 
in Adam Zero 



“ADAM zero'' at COVENT GARDEN 

ballet and calling on all the resoiirces of the theatre to do so. Lighting, stage 
mechanism, dance conventions, musical forms and costumes and scenery of all 
periods are used to symbolise the world of Adam 2^ro." 

Symbolism is always a risky business in the theatre. If it is too obvious 
the critic blames the producer ; if it is too complex he feels baffled and resents 
it. In order to succeed the ballet must in the end rely on its dancing and the 
visual images it creates. Both Benthall and Helpmann are experienced men of 
the theatre who carried off Miracle in the Gorbals^ a difficult problem in realism, 
with high honours. Miracle in the Gorbals was both great theatre and a moving 
work of art that has worn well. Once again they succeed in creating good 
theatre. Scene after scene is exciting and pictorially beautiful, and there are many 
moments that are deeply moving. Whether all this adds up to a complete work 
of art or not is another matter. I have doubts how such a ballet will wear once 
the impact of its magnificent stage-craft and its bold presentation have worn off. 
Such a theme is by no means novel and some of the symbolism seems a trifle 
muddled once the authors leave the direct dance symbols and show us Adam 
Zero's incursions into politics. The point has been raised by some that this is 
not a ballet at all. Purists are always raising such points. It is, however, very 
lacking in choreographic qualities and needs much work on its second half 
which is not fully realised. 

Helpmann and Benthall have in this work, as in The Miracle in the Gorbals^ 
been walking on a tight rope. In each case their danger was of falling into the 
wordless play. In each case they have escaped {Adam Zero was a very near miss), 
and this is largely due to their choice of Arthur Bliss as a composer. No present- 
day composer has a better sense of theatre and his excitingly dramatic score 
makes clear and underlines point after point in the narrative making words 
superfluous. The partnership between author, choreographer and composer 
has been complete. The slightest hiatus would have meant a truly disastrous 
failure. Also, for the first time in our ballet lighting has been given its proper place 
so that light is added to movement and music in creating the total dramatic effect. 

Many people object to theatre illusion being shattered by the showing of 
a bare stage and by the shifting of scenery before their eyes. They are usually 
right, but in this case the very scenery and scene shifters have a dramatic signifi- 
cance. As Adam Zero is born we see a bare stage, as he grows to maturity the 
stage is filled with scenery and gradually as his power wanes the stage empties, 
leaving it bare once more at his death, with the whole cycle to be traversed 
again as the woman writhes in labour. The stage director, the wardrobe mistress, 
the designer and the dresser are his fates, forcing him into the make-up of 
maturity, then of old age and sorrow, and the very scene shifters, who appear 
in the unaccustomed role of supers, are a part of this choreographic drama of 
life and death. 

Once again, within two days of her reappearance on the stage at Sadler’s 
Wells, June Brae took the lead in a number of roles ; as the choreographer, 
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that is, the giver of life, as the ballerina, man^s companion through life, and as 
another aspect of the choreographer, death the destroyer of life. Given an 
opportunity that no dancer has had since Verchinina in Les Presages in 1933, she 
seized it to make a true personal triumph, both on the crowded stage, no easy 
task, and alone with Helpmann in the beautiful dance of death that terminates 
his existence. Robert Helpmann himself was deeply moving in the title role. 
The whole programme of the ballet shows Man as a passive creature, a notori- 
ously difRcult role for a leading dancer to perform, and Helpmann was simple 
in the grand manner, never attempting to shout above the multitude but always 
succeeding in making himself heard. David Paltenghi, at all times a sensitive 
dancer, was admirable as the stage director, a competent, solid figure, the true 
stage director, keeping his head among the bustle and movement all around. 

A hitch in lighting, or in the ensemble work, would have spelled disaster. 
No such hitch occurred. While it is impossible to say whether this ballet will 
have a long life, there can be no doubt of its very real craftsmanship and of its 
success at the moment. 

It is to be hoped that less-experienced choreographers avoid any imitation 
of Benthall and Helpmann. Such a direction would be disastrous for ballet 
and I have no sympathy with those people who want ballet to illustrate or 
comment on contemporary life. This is not escapism, but merely due to the 
practical fact that unless handled by experts and on rare occasions such works tend 
to be pretentious bad theatre and dated long before the end of the season. Ballet 
is a visual art and ideas that can be expressed in words occupy a secondary place. 

SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS BY CfiSAR FRANCK 
Frederick Ashton’s Choreography 

Covent Garden^ 
z^th April 1946. 

The choreographic event not only of this but of many years has been 
Frederick Ashton’s ballet to Cesar Franck’s Symphonic Variations, 

This work has no dramatic programme. It belongs to the family of which 
Lfj* Sylphides is the great prototype. Ashton has not attempted the dull task of 
illustrating the music but has devised movement and pattern parallel in thought. 
This he has done with a rare and subtle musicianship equalled at the present day 
by Balanchine alone and without the straining for over-subtle effects that so often 
mars and dates Balanchine’s work. Also, this ballet makes a magnificent whole 
of a type too rarely seen in contemporary productions. Sophie Fedorovitch, 
always a subtle and delicate designer, tends at times to an over-delicacy: 
here with Covent Garden stage as an inspiration she has given us an abstract 
set that is never fussy as so many abstractions have been in the past, and that 
forms an unmistakable link between music and dancing. One cannot conceive 
this ballet in a different setting. 
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“symphonic variations” 

Ashton has used six dancers, obviously selected for their musicianship, since 
such a work is quite beyond the ordinary sound technical dancer. DiaghilcfF 
said of Les Sylphides that it required a whole company of solistes. That it has 
seldom, if ever, had, but Ashton’s six must be artiste-dancers. Its first-night cast 
consisted of Margot Fonteyn, Pamela May and Moira Shearer, Michael Somes, 
Henry Danton and Brian Shaw. 

It shows the quality not only of these dancers but of teaching at the Wells that 
although all three women have been dancing the ballerina r61e in The Sleeping Beauty 
there was no suspicion of limelight, no signs of rivalry. All fitted themselves 
into a choreographic pattern that called for a denial of personality. Fonteyn 
in doing this proved herself to be possessed of a range that is almost all inclusive. 
Only the greatest of all ballerinas, Tamara Karsavina, has been able to make 
herself so completely a member of an artistic team. A note from the Opera 
House said that this would give the spectator an interesting contrast in styles 
and personalities. It might well have done. It did not. We saw Ashton’s 
grand conception exactly as he must have conceived it. The Sleeping Beauty 
had shown us how very widely our three dancers differ in temperament, as 
widely as the colour of their hair. The men too distinguished themselves 
though their performances were not quite up to the very high standard of the 
three girls. 

This purely dance-music-^Vor ballet divorced from aU drama proved itself 
exciting as one watched the unravelling of the pattern and listened to the 
development of the music. Such ballets when they succeed are always more 
exciting than the ballet with a strong plot which often begins to wear thin after 
its first impact. Ashton, our first choreographer, points the sure direction for 
our ballet, not necessarily in abstractions which cannot be multiplied indefinitely 
but in baUets of pure dancing. The audience showed quite unmistakably that 
they agreed with this. 

His Ler Patineurs, well revived with an entrancing new dicor by William 
Chappell, also gives us a feast of dancing. This is so easy to enjoy as a spectacle 
that one may easily forget or never notice the skill with which his characters 
are brought on and off the stage and the linking movements between the set 
pieces. The vast stage makes this more evident than it has ever been before. 
It also shows Nocturne and Dante Sonata to extraordinary advantage. Ashton 
is a master of pattern and flowing line and his design needs space in which to 
develop. Horoscope should for that reason be an early revival. 


“ Khadra.” Sadler’s Wells Opera-Ballet at Sadler’s Wells 

z-jth May 

The second creation of opera-ballet at Sadler’s Wells introduced a new 
choreographer in Celia Franca. Her work was an Oriental fantasy to the music 
of Sibelius’s Balshas^par's Feast. There is nothing more risky, after Schlheras^ade, 
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than to attempt the Oriental in ballet. It is all too easy to fall into the atmo- 
sphere of the Oriental department of a large emporium, as Diaghileff well 
realised when he refused to revive SchihSra:(ade. Bakst’s Orientalism very 
rapidly became commercialised. In partnership with Honor Frost, Franca 
has avoided these dangers by going straight to the Orient of the Persian 
Miniature which she has translated admirably into terms of ballet. The music 
is difficult for purposes of dramatic action, but Franca has for the most part 
handled it extraordinarily well and has created the true atmosphere of a dream, 
or rather of the tale told by an old man to a boy, well suited to the reminiscent 
mood of the music. Her grouping is highly effective and shows a really close 
collaboration with Honor Frost, and the dances themselves have much in- 
ventiveness with no straining after effect or originality. Whether Celia Franca 
is a true choreographer or whether this is a mood that she felt impelled to 
interpret, time alone can decide, but her handling of the many intricate problems 
involved would suggest that this is a conscious rather than an instinctive work 
and that Sadler’s Wells has found yet another choreographer. The dancing 
of Ann Heaton and Sheila O’Reilly was a delight. Their sense of style is 
altogether unusual in dancers of such limited experience, and this is not only a 
tribute to their ability but once again points to the success of CeUa Franca in 
handling a company. 


Revival of “ Giselle ” at Co vent Garden 

iith June 

The centenarian inspires more passionate enthusiasm among balletomanes 
than any other work, and to suggest that its music is poor in quality or that 
its choreography is in no way equal to The Sleeping Beauty, for instance, is to 
invite heated argument. It has survived and it flourishes to-day because it is a 
test piece for the ballerina and for that reason alone. It takes a very great 
ballerina to make it live. The Covent Garden revival was on an ambitious scale, 
complete with the flying Wilis so popular in the romantic era. The setting and 
costumes were designed by a young English artist, James Bailey. Fortunately 
he made no attempt at modernisation, but with a true feeling for the period 
romanticism of the work he designed two sets that might have graced the original 
production. His one fault perhaps lay in the costumes of the village maidens 
that struck one as over-opulent and not contrasting sufficiently with those of 
the Duchess and her followers. Giselle’s dress in the second act also seemed a 
trifle too heavy to suggest the extraordinary lightness required. 

Fonteyn’s Giselle was a truly superb performance, studied with all that 
close attention to dramatic detail that characterises her work, and yet broad 
enough to make itself felt throughout the house ; while some have matched 
her in the simple village maiden phase and some have excelled her in the second 
act, her scene of insanity remains unsurpassed for very many years. Rassinc 
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gave his best technical performance of the season and avoided the error of over- 
acting the Prince, which in spite of what has been so often written is at best 
a very negative role. Beryl Grey’s Queen of the Wilis was commanding and 
effortless, and gave one the impression that she was incapable of making a slip, 
and her two attendants, usually so little noticed, were magnificently danced by 
Moira Shearer and Gillian Lynne. This production makes one thing certain ; 
that the classical ballet can only be seen at its finest on a large stage, and, even 
allowing for the improvement that time has brought to this company, the 
difference between Giselle at Covent Garden and Giselle at the New is 
amazing. 


Monte Carlo Ballet at the Cambridge Theatre 

Opened I’jth June 

M. Serge Lifar was, before he became a public figure, a dancer of con- 
siderable artistry, but for a long time he has misused his very great gifts. How- 
ever, it was Lifar who for the first time in very many years made the evenings of 
ballet at the Paris Opera into fashionable entertainments and who brushed away 
so many of the cobwebs in that venerable home of ballet. His choreography 
also roused real enthusiasm in Paris, which since 1934 was denied the visits of 
a Russian ballet with works by Fokine, Massine and others. Lifar became a 
keen controversialist, explaining his choreographic outlook in many pamphlets 
and manifestos. 

The Monte Carlo Ballet that appeared at the Cambridge Theatre during 
June and July was little more than the visible expression of Lifar’s personality, 
for the majority of its works were by him and he was also its artistic director. 
Almost without exception his ballets struck one not merely as unmusical in the 
extreme, but as anti-musical, over-long and completely meaningless. He used 
a classical technique, slightly distorted, and worked his dancers and his audience 
almost to the point of exhaustion, especially as so many of his works were 
nothing but pas de deux to already existing music and performed in front of 
tawdry scenery. 

This highly unmusical choreography was especially tantalismg since the 
company was a strong one, bringing to London for the first time the magnificent 
French ballerina, Yvette Chauvire, the sensitive Janine Charrat, heroine of the 
film ha Mort du Cygne^ Olga Adabache, Renee Jeannemaire, Ludmilla Tcherina, 
Sir^ne Adjemova and a team of strong male dancers. 

The company as a whole had little discipline or cohesion but was top- 
heavy with principal dancers. A great disappointment was the revival of 
Schihiras:(ade in an off-Bakst setting. Its famous orgy scene might have been 
the end-of-term celebrations in a select academy for the daughters of gentlemen. 
The Russians, Sirfene Adjemova and Kalioujny, alone seemed to understand 
what it was all about. Vrince Igor too, with the exception of Kalioujny, 
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was danced without much understanding. Such exotics are best left to a 
Russian company. 

Nijinsky’s UApris Midi S*m Fame with modifications was danced by Lifar 
himself. For reasons difficult to understand he had entirely eliminated the 
nymphs thus robbing the ballet of its Greek frieze pattern and of its meaning. 
It is a pity that young ballet lovers should see works that meant so much to 
previous generations presented in so sorry a shape. 

Ciofa-RousfaveJiy a four-act ballet lasting over three hours was Lifar’s 
most ambitious effort. Its story was muddled and the scenery and costumes in 
poor taste, but it had moments of very real poetry and there were flashes of 
choreographic inventiveness lacking in his other work. Olga Adabache, Janine 
Charrat and the magnificent Chauvird were given some opportunity of expressing 
themselves. The failure in this ballet as with the whole company lay with the 
corps de ballet which was barely adequate and completely lacking in expression. 


The Ballet Rambert at Sadler’s Wells 

znd July 

Marie Rambert deserves well of all who love the art of ballet. She possesses 
an extraordinary flair for the discovery of talent and her influence can be felt 
not only in this country but in America as well. 

Her present company does not challenge comparison with her companies 
in the past which is inevitable in someone who has given so much to ballet 
in general. 

The novelty of the season was Mr. Punch, a ballet by Walter Gore to music 
by Arthur Oldham and dlcor and costumes by Ronald Wilson. 

This ballet is over-long and its music is the neo-Stravinsky of the nineteen- 
twenties more dated to-day than that of Adam. However, Walter Gore, brilliant 
in the role he has assigned himself, has shown some pleasing invention, especially 
in his characterisation of Mr. Punch, grotesque, amoral and strangely pathetic. 
This is more a solo with background than a ballet and ten minutes of it would 
have conveyed the whole point and left a sharper impression. 

Lady into Fox remains this company’s masterpiece with Sally Gilmour its 
perfect interpreter. Her playful fox, stretching and rolling under the high brick 
wall is one of the outstanding moments of contemporary ballet. This work 
again is in the nature of a pas de deux with a background and might gain by being 
treated as a Spectre de la Rose, leaving the other characters to the imagination. 

Anthony Tudor’s Gala Performance is a delightful piece of choreography, 
but it suffered in this case from being too obviously burlesqued and insufficiently 
well danced. It is not a broad farce but a subtle commentary on national style 
that calls for dancers of great experience. Sally Gilmour was charming as 
the French ballerina, but it was her own extraordinary charm that she exploited, 
something altogether outside the role. 
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Marie Rambert celebrates this year the first two decades of her activities* 
She is still a pioneer, and though she may suffer when her discoveries leave her 
for wider fields, ballet as a whole has greatly benefited. She would not, I think, 
have it otherwise. She remains the same enthusiast, able to communicate her 
energy and enthusiasm to others. Without her experimental work^the entire 
ballet scene would have been the poorer. 


Ballet Theater^ of New York at Covent Garden 
Les Sylphides — 7an(y Free — Bluebeard — Helen of Troy 

4th July 

America seems to be fatal for European companies whose dancing centre 
is London and whose artistic inspiration comes from Paris. It is obviously 
the right atmosphere for native American ballet. We had a slight foretaste of 
what America could do in ballet before the war with the Philadelphia company’s 
unforgettable Barn Dance, 

Ballet Theater came to us without a name known to us here, with the 
exception of Andr6 Eglevsky. Fortunately it had freed itself from the imposition 
of guest-artists. The result was a company with a true personality of its own, 
the only visiting company of the season to give us something new instead of a 
paler and more battered version of what we remembered before the war or in 
the dim distant nineteen-twenties. The keynote of the company was its gusto, 
sense of rhythm, admirable discipline and the high polish of its technique, which 
only very occasionally was veneer. 

It opened with the customary Les Sylphides^ Fokine’s final version of this 
much altered ballet. The outstanding features were the truly noble dancing of 
Andrd Eglevsky and the perfect alignment and tempo of the corps de ballet. 
The interpretation was a little lacking in true romanticism especially in the 
movements of the arms, but the solistesy Alicia Alonso, Nora Kaye and Barbara 
Fallis, showed their quality as dancers. 

The ballet of the evening was Jerome Robbins’s Fancy FreCy the familiar 
story of three sailors on a spree, but treated more brilliantly than ever before 
with a fine sense of characterisation and showing a profound knowledge of 
classical technique as the basis of acrobatic and eccentric movement. Nijinska’s 
Train Bleu had given us an early foretaste of this type of thing which was here 
carried to its logical conclusion. The dancing of the sailors, Jerome Robbins, 
Michael Kidd and John Kriza was beyond all praise. 

A pas de deuXy isolated from its context, is always unfortunate and can at 
best be an exhibition of pyrotechnics. The Grand pas de deux from Act III of 
Swan Lakey adapted by Dolin and devised by Nora Kaye and Andr6 Eglevsky, 
was brilliantly executed, but it had at times the brilliance of a rhinestone rather 

' On its arrival in England the Company anglicised the spelling of its name. 
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than a diamond. Nora Kaye is a strong dancer with a strong personality. Her 
fomttis were stir placty and one never doubted her ability to complete the thirty-two 
but such an exhibition has little value at the present day. 

The first night ended with Michael Folse’s last ballet, Bluebtardy to music 
by Offenbach. The scoring was heavy and the wit and elegance of Offenbach 
were missing both in the orchestra and the ballet as a whole. The humour was 
obvious and the narrative completely incomprehensible. Only occasionally did 
one catch a glimpse of the great Fokine. The decor and costumes by Vert^s 
seemed more suitable for book illustration than for the stage. In spite of this 
poor material the company showed its dancing quality and in some passages 
Lucia Chase succeeded in capturing the wit of Offenbach. 

Helen of Troy, another Offenbach ballet-bouffcy by David Lichine this time, 
was altogether gayer, a light and not very original frolic but one devoid of all 
pretention. Its most amusing joke was a skit on UApres Midi d"un Fame that 
completely captured an audience in the know. Diana Adams as Helen showed 
lyrical qualities that single her out as a potential ballerina. 

And once again this company showed its gaiety, its ability to give, and at 
the same time its very real discipline. 

Alicia Alonso showed both style and craftsmanship in a pas de deux with 
John Kriza from the class Don Quixote. Kriza was at times over-reminiscent of 
Dolin, but he has learnt from Dolin the art of being a gallant partner. 


Ballet Theater. “Pillar of Fire’’ at Covent Garden 

July 

Antony Tudor left this country seven years ago with a growing reputation 
and the certainty that he had something original to express in the dance. He 
had given a foretaste of his quality for Marie Rambert in Jardin au 'Lilas and 
Dark Elegies. A small clique swore that he had already arrived and ranked him 
with the very great on what was truly slender evidence. In America he rapidly 
established an outstanding reputation first with Jardin au Lilas expanded on a 
large stage and next with Fillar of Fire. It is through this last work that competent 
American critics have ranked him with the few acknowledged masters. Such was 
the atmosphere on its first London presentation at Covent Garden on 5 th July. 

Much had been made of its psychological content and the fact that this 
was Freud balletised. On paper certainly Tudor was attempting the impossible, 
the revelation of a difficult family relationship, the contrasting of the characters 
of three sisters and the sexual maladjustment of the middle one. Helpmann 
tried the psychological approach in Hamlet^ starting with the immense advantage 
of the supposed familiarity of the audience with his story. 

Has Tudor succeeded ? Could Tudor succeed ? If success lies in making his 
story abundantly clear in every detail at a first seeing, then he has clearly failed. 
Success on those terms would be quite impossible. The previous night’s common- 
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place narrative of Bluebeard had been unintelligible from the action on the stage. 
The critic of the leading daily is evidently judging Tudor from this point of view, 
as he is perfectly justified in doing, when he writes of ‘‘ the descent into obscurity 
of meaning ” and dismisses the whole thing as “ a pack of solemn nonsense.” 

I disagree with him, not only because I see magnificent virtues in the work 
quite apart from its success or failure as a narrative, but because I find the 
characterisation so fine that the theme is crystal clear, even if at first sight its 
detail is lost in a Carri6re-like mist. 

The music is Schoenberg’s Verkldrte Nacht^ written in 1900, the period 
in which the ballet is set. The scene gives us the impression of a small market 
town in which everyone’s business is known and discussed by the neighbours. 
All the movement flows directly from the music, is beautiful in itself and Tudor 
has taken from classical ballet just what he requires to discipline a very keen 
observation of natural movement. His three sisters are as living as if one had 
known and studied them ; the spiteful^ jealous pleasure-loving kid (Norma 
Vaslavna), favoured and protected by the oldest strait-laced spinster (Lucia 
Chase) and the unfortunate middle sister, passionate and thwarted at every 
turn. The eldest is ever there as a dreadful example of dried-up spinsterhood, 
the youngest, superficially gay and attractive, is continually in her way. 

Once these three characters are clearly established — the fact that this is written 
after a first visit and with no detailed synopsis proves the point — then the 
ensuing conflict in Hagar, the middle sister’s mind, proceeds entirely naturally. 
Her meeting with the right man, his temporary loss and her giving of herself 
to the wrong man, followed by her reflections on the nature of love all arise 
out of her character and environment. 

It is obvious that this tremendous programme requires magnificent inter- 
pretation, which it receives. The focal point is Hagar, interpreted by Nora Kaye 
with tremendous passion, and at the same time tremendous restraint. We are 
watching a woman on the verge of a nervous breakdown, and here we can see 
not only Nora Kaye’s extraordinary interpretation but Tudor’s keen clinical 
observation magnificently translated into terms of choreography. The great 
dance-artist can make inaction into something positive and Nora Kaye establishes 
herself from the moment the curtain rises when we see her sitting brooding on 
the steps of her house. Lucia Chase, the oldest sister, and the minx, Norma 
Vaslavina, are also perfectly in character as are the contrasting male roles of Hugh 
Laing and Antony Tudor. Tudor, never a great dancer, states the character with 
an economy of movement that is absolute and his final pas de deux with Kaye is 
movingly beautiful. Throughout the most striking thing in Pillar of Fire is its 
absolute directness. No ornament of dancing intrudes between action and audi- 
ence. Mr. Jo Mielziner’s settings and costumes are equally direct. They suggest 
the whole atmosphere and never distract the attention. They explain Hagar. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that the American critics, who seemed 
to us suspect in their enthusiasm over our promising young man, were fully 
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justified. Tudor must be ranked with the choreographers of major importance. 
"Pillar of Fire is his passport. 


Ballet Theater. Revival of “ Petrouchka ’’ at Covent Garden 

9/A July 

The revival of Petrouchka by Ballet Theater reached a high level of execution 
but was singularly uninspired and about as Russian in spirit as the average 
translated play. The worst ojffender was Benois himself whose scenic variants 
have not always been a success. The cell that he gave the Blackamoor was so 
distracting that it was difficult to see the action. 

Lucia Chase’s dancer lacked the bite required by this extremely difficult role 
in which doll and woman are combined, Michael Kidd as Petrouchka only 
just missed the finer points of interpretation and Eglevsky’s Blackamoor was 
not as well realised as when he last did it for Ren^ Blum ; perhaps he fell a victim 
to the distracting setting. 

Merchant, nursemaids and the rest all danced superbly, perhaps too well. 
They were always dancers and never characters. Mary Heater alone was a true 
Russian nursemaid. 

Both Benois’s scenic lapse in Petrouchka and Fokine’s rather fussy Les 
Sylphides reveal unmistakably the remarkable influence that was Diaghileff. 


“Interplay” by Jerome Robbins 

This ballet followed on Mr. Robbins’s Fancy Free and is chorcographically 
far more mature. It is indeed a remarkable piece of craftsmanship. Imagine a 
transatlantic Les Rende^^vous with a touch of Symphonic Variations and you have 
Interplay. It is a danced interpretation of music by Morton Gould in which 
classicism and ja22 are skilfully blended to give a continuous pattern in which there 
is some beauty, some wit, some humour, much virtuosity and a pinch of vulgarity. 

It was brilliantly executed by a team of eight dancers, among whom Melissa 
Hayden, Anna Cesselka, John Krka and Jerome Robbins himself were out- 
standing. 


“Gala Performance” by Antony Tudor 

This very ingenious skit on the dancing styles of the three great schools 
requires brilliant execution in order to have any meaning and this it received 
from Nora Kaye as the Russian ballerina, Alicia Alonso as the Italian and Norma 
Vaslavina as the French. 

Tudor’s choreography speaks for itself and consequently the broadening 
of each effect weakened the impression. This is essentially *wit and should not 
be treated as knock-about humour. It is a ballet for an opera-house audience in 
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the know and one can feel that much touring has upset the balance. With such 
artists, among whom Alicia Alonso was outstanding, Gala Performance could be 
a little masterpiece of parody. 


Ballet Theater. “Giselle’" at Covent Garden 

15/-6 July 

On the night of 15 th July three separate Giselles were being presented in 
London theatres, surely a record in the history of this centenarian. 

Ballet Theater’s Giselle was announced as being by Dolin, after Coralli — it 
was a good long way after Coralli. 

You cannot modify or alter Giselle y you most certainly cannot modernise it. 
The music demands that it be presented as a period piece, the onus is on the 
ballerina to give it life. 

Alicia Alonso could, I believe, have d 3ne this had she been properly produced. 
She is incredibly light, has great technical precision and true natural taste. Her 
one fault is a certain stiffness of the neck that should and can be remedied. Her 
Giselle, through no fault of her own, was but a pale sketch of Markova’s. 
Eglevsky’s Albrecht was superbly danced. He made little attempt to act it, 
which under the circumstances may have been an advantage. Nora Kaye’s 
Queen of the Wilis was strong, stern and forbidding, but her classicism lacks 
the line of her other work. Too much sacrifice is made for precision. 

Ballet Theater is a sensitive instrument, its dancers are splendidly trained and 
disciplined, their respect for tradition is beyond a doubt. What the company lacks 
is a maitre de ballet thoroughly versed in the classics. We want to see Coralli, 
Petipa, Ivanoff and not a modern reinterpretation, even if such a thing were 
well done. 

A correspondent writes of the Marie Rambert Giselle : “ Sally Gilmour’s 
first act is altogether delightful, she has charm, gaiety and vitality, she is an 
excellent actress. What she lacks is the necessary technique as a classical 
dancer, and this is especially noticeable in the second act. M. Mulys, the 
French dancer, was an excellent Albrecht. The production itself is a charming 
one. 

The new Monte Carlo’s production of Giselle is a wretched one, the setting 
of its first act suggesting a play in the village hall, yet it could not mar the finest 
classical dancing of all. 


Chauvir^’s “Giselle” 

15//& fuly 

Yvette Chauvire sets a standard for pure classical dancing that has not been 
reached by the present generation of dancers. Indeed I have never seen the second 
act more consummately danced even by the great Russians, perhaps because the 
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tradition of Giselle is so essentially a French one. Such dancing tells us the 
truth about classicism, putting^ in its right place of brilliant mechanics, so 
much that passes to-day for technique. Chauvird's Giselle brought to life the 
romantic lithographs and made one look at the ballet through the eyes of those 
lithographers. 

It is to be deeply regretted that a ballerina of such extraordinary quality 
should have been wasted on tasteless trivialities until the last week of a long season. 
Every dancer and every ballet lover should have had the opportunity of studying 
a performance that is the perfection of classical style. 


Ballet Theater. Antony Tudor’s “Romeo and Juliet” 

1 8/A July 

Antony Tudor has attempted the unnecessary and the impossible here and 
has made less of a failure than anyone else might have done. He has tried to 
tell in balletic form the story of Komeo and Juliet^ sticking very closely to the play. 
His choreography is rich in pattern and as always every movement is carefully 
devised to reveal a mental state, but much of the action drags, and in the balcony 
scene, for instance, where there is no contact between Romeo and Juliet, nothing 
remains but a rather charming picture. It is in the love scenes that the ballet 
comes to magnificent life and here Tudor succeeds in the difficult task of trans- 
lating poetry into movement. The scene in Juliet’s room is so perfect that it 
deserves to survive as a choreographic poem in the manner of Le Spectre de la Rose, 
Tudor’s task has, I feel, been complicated by the use of music by Delius which 
is too elusive to support a narrative. Eugene Berman’s decors and costumes arc 
beautiful if conventional and play their part in the choreography, especially in 
the scene of the dressing of Juliet for her wedding with Paris, an outstanding 
moment in the ballet. 

Nora Kaye’s starry-eyed Juliet confirms her great powers as an actress and 
Hugh Laing’s Romeo was a fine figure straight out of the Italian Renaissance. 
As usual the dancing was on a very high level with fine attention to detail. 


Revival of “Apollon Musag^tes” 

1 8/A Ju^ 

This late DiaghilefF ballet (1927) by Balanchine was given an excellent 
revival with Andr^ Eglevsky in Lifar’s old role of Apollo and Alicia Alonso, 
Nora Kaye and Barbara Fallis, replacing Danilova, Nikitina and Doubrovska. 

As with all works of this period it dates, its mannerisms are too recent to 
have become a style. It has much fine and even subtle work, but its over- 
deliberation and self-consciousness make it tedious. 
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Ballet Theater. “ On Stage ” at Covent Garden 

zyd July 

Many will say that Michael Kidd^s On Stage is not a ballet at all, and they 
may be right. It is a ballet within a mimed ballet that uses devices borrowed 
from the screen. 

For all its mixed origins it is an exceedingly clever production, brilliantly 
executed and a true piece of Americana that touches a wide range of emotions 
from the satire of the spoof ballet to the pathos of Kidd’s Chaplinesque figure, 
an outstanding piece of miming. At points in the action Kidd makes use of 
speech and it is difficult to see how this is justified after the curtain-rise shout 
of O.K.” Speech in ballet or mimed play is exceptionally jarring and could 
only have been justified here if necessary for an understanding of the action. 
Not only could every word spoken have been mimed, but would have been 
much more suitable as mime. It is fof the composer to suggest the noise of 
rehearsal as Bliss suggests the noise of a crowd in Miracle in the Gorhals^ not 
realistically but through a process of translation. Where Kidd uses his voices 
purely for their sound effect the result is interesting. Some of the costumes 
lack taste, the ballerina’s in particular is neither attractive nor realistic. How- 
ever, with that criticism made, and it is a vital one. On Stage remains a delightful 
and in parts a sensitive production. 

Ballet Theater. ‘‘ Gra;2iana ” 

lyd July 

John Taras’s GraK(iana^ a danced accompaniment — it cannot be called an 
interpretation — to Mozart’s Violin Concerto in G, attempts the impossible and 
fails. What remains, however, is some pleasing use of dance movement in the 
Balanchine neo-classic manner that suggests that John Taras is a choreographer 
worth nursing carefully. This study in pure dancing was brilliantly danced and 
Diana Adams, Barbara Fallis and Anna Cesselka in particular distinguished 
themselves. Nora Kaye and Alicia Alonso, with their totally different con- 
ceptions of classical dancing, are an ill-matched pair. Eglevsky showed his 
incredible balon^ though the dancing assigned him had little to do with the 
music. 

The choreographer was handicapped in his object by costumes unsuitable 
in form or colour. 


Ballet Theater. ** Tally Ho I ” 


z^tb July 

This ballet succeeds in being both tedious and vulgar and should be removed 
from the repertoire at an early date. Its vulgarity is underlined by the use or 
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abuse of classical music, which the choreographer has ignored completely both 
in form and content. The costumes are worthy of the choreography. 

Ballet Theater has an admirable company of finely disciplined dancers. 
In Diana Adams, Anna Cesselka, Barbara Fallis, Melissa Hayden and Norma 
Vaslavina it will create its own stars. In her own genre Nora Kaye is unique. 
With care and production Alicia Alonso should go a long way, and Muriel 
Bentley has style and wit. John Kri2a as a classicist and Michael Kidd as a 
character dancer lead a really strong team of men. 

What Ballet Theater lacks is artistic direction. Its dicor and costumes are 
poor and many productions should never have been shown. The classics, 
backbone of any company, have been neglected. Democracy is the watchword 
in politics but no artistic committee can rule a ballet company. Diaghileff and 
de Basil have proved the point beyond dispute. 

“ Lilac Garden 

^rd July 

This revival on a large stage of the work that first drew attention to Tudor 
was very welcome. It shows the beginning of the choreographic language he 
used with so sure a touch in Pillar of Fire, It is extraordinary how so young a 
man could have conceived a work so very French in spirit. His own inimitable 
performance comes straight out of de Maupassant. Nora Kaye, Alicia Alonso 
and Diana Adams all take their part in the drama with dancing grace and true 
conviction. 

This ballet gains enormously on a large stage but does not banish memories 
of the original Marie Rambert production. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Ballet Club Activities 

The first year of peace has seen an enormous increase in the number of 
Ballet Clubs and their activities. Outstanding are Manchester, Edinburgh and 
Newcastle. 

Manchester, which has its own premises in a house restored and decorated 
by its members, has a regular programme of activities that include classes, 
lectures, concerts, sketching evenings, and even rambles. It has been extra- 
ordinarily successful in fulfilling the main function of a Ballet Club, that of 
bringing together painters, musicians and dancers. It has given seasons of its 
interesting and original productions. 

Edinburgh also has its own premises and is a highly creative centre, com- 
missioning work from young composers and painters. Its first production 
was held at the vast Usher Hall shortly before the end of the war, and this year 
it has given a full week’s season, the main ballet being specially composed by 
Leighton Lucas. 
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Newcastle has held in its Laing Art Gallery and Museum one of the most 
important exhibitions of ballet seen in this country with exhibits from France 
and America as well as from all over Great Britain. This exhibition was 
organised by the Theatre Royal Galleryites Club and Mr. G. B. L. Wilson. 
A special Catalogue KaisonnS was issued, full of valuable material. 

In its next year’s issue The Ballet Annual will make a special feature of these 
Clubs and their activities, and it is hoped that through the Production Club 
of the Royal Academy of Dancing their most interesting work will have an 
opportunity of being seen by London audiences. 

The Koyal Academy of Dancing 

This year saw the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Royal 
Academy of Dancing. Throughout the period Mme. Adeline Gen^e has been 
its President and has played an active role in guiding its various committees. 

Statistics can be dull, but some are worthy of mention this jubilee year. 

Children's Examinations — Number of entries : 

1924 . . 1,295 1945 . . 14,858 

Major Examinations — Number of entries : 

1924 . . 572 1945 . . 1,571 

Sadler’s Wells School 

The Governors of Sadler’s Wells are to open a school early in 1947 in which the 
requirements of general education and the dance are merged. Pupils will be taken 
from the age of ten. Premises in Baron’s Court, the former Froebel Institute, have 
been acquired. Mr. Arnold Haskell has been appointed director of the School 

This is the first school of its kind, attached to a theatre, to exist outside of 
the great State-supported institutions of the Continent and will fulfil the functions 
of the famous schools in Paris, Leningrad and Moscow. 


Lord Keynes 

list April 1946 

The death of Lord Keynes will be mourned by all artists but it is a 
particularly grave blow to the world of the dance, whose trusted friend and guide 
he was. 

Lord Keynes was a great believer in the British effort and Sadler’s Wells 
had no better friend. At all the critical stages in its career he was always ready 
with advice and practical help, however busy he himself was with the affairs 
of the nation. As treasurer of the Camargo Society, which he rescued from debt, 
as chairman of C.E.M.A. (The Arts Council) and of Covent Garden, his links 
with ballet were of the closest. 
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In all this work he was helped by his wife, Lydia Lopokova, to whom our 
ballet owes so dfcep a debt. She not only encouraged it but danced with it at a 
time when British ballet was struggling and unfashionable. 

Such a man can never be replaced, and everything that is worthwhile in the 
future of our efforts will be a memorial and a tribute to his name. 


The Season — Conclusions to be Drawn 

There is altogether too much ballet being shown in London at the moment 
and too little real discrimination on the part of the public. The boom will 
inevitably be followed by a slump. 

A real ballet company is the result of careful planning and slow growth. 
It is not sufficient to get together a group of dancers however brilliant. Both 
branches of our national ballet reveal such planning and do not suggest hasty 
improvisation. Ballet of this kind will always find a public, but even the good 
companies will suffer if the name of the art becomes associated with slipshod 
work and with revivals of the classics that are entirely tasteless as in the cases 
of Schihira:(ade^ Prince Igor and UApres Midi d^un Faune^ to quote but a few. 

The public is still too much drawn by individual names and is unable to 
look at a company as a whole. “ Fans ” have largely ruined the cinema as an 
adult entertainment, they may easily do the same with ballet. Let them re- 
member that both Nijinsky and Massine left Diaghileff, but his ballet went on 
to fresh triumphs. To-day in America as soon as dancers establish a reputation 
they form small concert groups to exploit their own personalities. The idea of 
a Massine in Highlights of Russian Ballet is a depressing one. We have not yet 
reached that state in this country, but even so there is altogether too much 
ballet, too many touring groups with no artistic raison d^etre. 

For once it seems an excellent thing that the majority of serious criticism 
is in the hands of the musical critics rather than the balletomanes^ they are keeping 
their eyes on the whole and remain suitably unimpressed by dazzling pirouettes 
or by intrusive personalities. 




JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 

Ballet Russe in America 


§1, The Ballet Scene, 1942-1945 

W HAT we in Britain think of as Bal/el^ Russe reached, and perhaps 
passed, its zenith in the United States during the years of war. 

Let me explain. The younger generation of British audiences goes 
to the ballet ” where we, their elders, went to the Ballet Russe, a term which 
for them has lost the particular meaning that it has for us who enjoyed the ballet 
between the pre-1914 visits of DiaghilefF and the departure of the Ballets Russes 
de Monte Carlo to the United States in 1939. During this period although the 
ballet that we saw had no direct link with Russia and many of its dancers were 
not Russian, it could still reasonably be called Ballet Russe since most of its 
leading dancers were either trained in the Imperial Schools or were the pupils 
of those so trained, and the influences of DiaghilefF, and later of de Basil, together 
with their leading choreographers, were predominantly Russian. 

The Sadler’s Wells Company, though naturally indebted to its Russian 
predecessors, rightly sails under no pseudo-Russian colours but is building up 
its own traditions. Nor docs the glimpse that I have had of the Ballet des Champs 
ElysSes suggest that it can claim to be what we meant by Ballet Russe — Jean 
r^octeau’s programme note notwithstanding. 

But the war brought Ballet Russe rather than “ the ballet ” to the United 
States, where, as I write, there exist the Russian-directed Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo ^ and the American-directed Ballet Theater, proclaimed by its late impresario, 
S. Hurok, “ the greatest in Russian ballet.” 

My knowledge of ballet in America covers from January 1942 to December 
1945 ; during these years among those to be seen dancing for varying periods, 
either in Ballet Theater or in the Monte Carlo Ballet, were Markova, Dolin, 
Baronova, Riabouchinska, Lazovski, Lichine, Frederick Franklin, Yousskevitch, 
Slavenska, Toumanova, Massine, Gollner, Krassovska (known over here as 
Nathalie Leslie), Eglevsky — to mention only a few names familiar in Europe. 
Choreographers included Fokine, Massine, Nijinska, Balanchine, SchwezofF and 
Bolm, (Antony Tudor, Agnes de Mille and others also did much interesting 
work but here I am only considering the main Russian influence.) 

A galaxy of fine Russian teachers have settled in America including (again 
* Not to be confused with Lifar’s New Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 
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only to name a few) Vilzak, Ludmilla Schollar, Nemtehinova, Shablevski, 
Vladimiroff and Fokina, while njany of those cited above as dancers also teach. 

There is no doubt that American boys and girls have dancing talent in 
plenty ; moreover they have profited by the examples of the Russians dancing 
and teaching among them. They have at least one asset over so many British 
dancers in that they are not afraid of their emotions. A whole generation of 
fine American dancers who, at the time of writing, are still only names in Europe, 
has arisen. When Nora Kaye, Alicia Alonso, Rosella Hightower, Ruthanna 
Boris, Dorothy Etheridge, Maria and Marjorie Tallchief, L 6 on Danielian and 
Mary Ellen Moylan and many others are seen over here the public will see 
dancers never less than technically splendidly equipped, of varied and interesting 
personality and in several cases, as for example, Alicia Alonso and Nora Kaye, 
artistes of outstanding calibre. 

With virtually all the great pre-war Russians dancing and teaching in 
America and with abundant local talent, the ballet could have a great future over 
there. But unless conditions alter radically within the next very few years, 1 
see a dim future for ballet in the new world and a great one in Britain. 

§ 2. Dangers to the Development of Ballet in America 

The weaknesses of ballet in America are (i) the star system, (2) the lack 
of a permanent home for rest and rehearsal, (3) the disproportionate salaries 
obtainable in Broadway musicals and on the Hollywood assembly line. 

Between 1942-45, it was unfortunately true that, broadly speaking, the young 
soloist who had danced Sipan Lake or Aurora on tour would, when the company 
reached the Metropolitan at New York, return to the ranks and give way to 
the big-name guest-star brought in for the New York season and probably for 
a few of the outstanding cities of the tour. 

This has two results : 

First, the potential ballerina — and make no mistake, there are several such 
among American dancers — who has borne the discomforts, the appalling 
fatigues, the heat and the dust of a tour of, maybe, 150 performances in ninety 
cities in 180 days, is disheartened and falls an easy prey to Broadway which 
offers her three or four times the money for work which is child’s play by com- 
parison ; moreover, a permanent flat in New York gives rest and comfort at 
negligible cost compared to the discomforts and expenses of touring. In addition, 
she gets all the publicity and immediate appearances of success granted the guest- 
star but denied her in ballet. Every year there is a seepage of soloists to Broadway. 
Only one, Sono Osato (who danced with de Basil in Europe) appears to have 
established some chances of a future for herself in musical comedy. For the 
rest. New York and Hollywood teem with forgotten soloists to whom the irregu- 
larity of employment outside ballet must have been painfully brought home. 
How few dancers realise that a regular salary and no periods of “ resting ” add 
up tjo far more in the long run than an impressive short-run salary. 
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A few balletomanes scan the theatre columns to watch for opportunities 
of seeing the fugitives dance again, but what they are called upon to do is usually 
artistic nonsense and their dancing is not what it was, or, more important, what 
it could have become. 

If the soloists seep away, there is an annual carnage in the ranks of the 
corps de ballet. The soloist at least has her reward on tour and the consolation 
of an occasional matinie in New York, but the corps de ballet has all the physical 
exhaustion and the expense on pay only a little better than that of a stenographer, 
and her one very natural desire is to get out as quickly as possible. It is not 
abnormal to find a company starting its autumn season with an entirely new 
corps de ballet.^ On the average something under a month is available for the 
rehearsal of the two new ballets usually added to the repertory. The engage- 
ment of a new corps de ballet means, however, that not only is the company 
rehearsing two new ballets but the whole repertory, which may run from twenty 
to thirty ballets, as well. And when, as recently, one company put on five new 
ballets, those of us who look upon the younger dancers not as machines but as 
the hope of the future cannot help feeling depressed. The constant casualties 
in sprained muscles are virtually all due to sheer physical fatigue. 

You might think that in these circumstances the general standard must be 
extremely low. The answer is that the standard is unpredictable. This is the most 
striking difference between British and American ballet. 

Where dancers and choreographers belong to a permanent company, the 
dancing experience absorbed and the artistic successes achieved in one season 
are permanent gains to the whole group which opens its next season at a higher 
level than before. But where dancers drift in and out of companies, spend a 
season on Broadway, join and leave ephemeral ‘‘ concert tours ’’ grouped 
around a star name, and where directors have to spend as much time protecting 
themselves against intrigue as in planning for the future, ballet is living on its 
capital ; the artistic triumphs of one season are not invested in the company’s 
future but dispersed. 

I have not seen enough of Sadler’s Wells over a long enough period to be 
dogmatic, but it is evident that the company has shown a steady all-round im- 
provement over the years and, unless overtaken by some unforeseeable major 
disaster, there is no reason why it should not go on from strength to strength from 
season to season. But American ballet-going has a certain excitement about it as, 
heart in mouth, you scan your programme on a first night, noting the losses and 
the new names and wondering what sort of an ensemble you are going to see this 
time. Admittedly one has seen some very low levels reached, but one cannot 
deny that on the whole the level remains astonishingly good. 

I can only explain this by the large amount of fresh talent of a high technical 
standard available. By the end of a New York season, the company has usually 
achieved good shape and Chicago, the first big stop on the tour from New York, 

^ As did Ballet Theater at Covent Garden in July 7946. 
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gets the benefit of a fully rehearsed repertory,^ although it sometimes has to do 
without an exhausted principal who has retired with a strained back or ankle. 
When all is said, you can sec much good ballet, some fine performances and, 
more frequently than one might think possible, some dream performances that 
achieve perfection. 

The second result of the guest-star system is that too often you do not see 
her (or him) at her best. I need not elaborate the point that a ballerina who is not 
subjected to the regular discipline of a company and who dances only at irregular 
intervals, suffers handicaps. Her roles and her style cannot be integrated 
with those of the company. She is too conscious of her own importance. 
Too much of her time is spent in justifying her ‘‘ guestship ” by giving amazing 
technical displays rather than in portraying a Giselle or a Swan Queen. Even 
her technique is apt to suffer from lack of daily practice in competition with the 
rising generation. 

The British public may be disappointed when it sees again some of those 
of its former idols who have not been regular members of a company. As 
against this, I predict that such dancers as Nora Kaye, Rosella Hightower, Alicia 
Alonso, Ruthanna Boris and Leon Danielian, will become firm favourites, while 
that magnificent trouper, Alexandra Danilova, will delight you as never before 
and you will not recognise in the great dancer that Frederick Franklin has 
become the promising soloist that you used to know. 


§ 5. The Monte Carlo Ballet and Ballet Theater Compared 

Despite the star system, the lack of a permanent home and the losses to 
Broadway, i94z-44 were memorable years in 'Ballet Russe. The talent and the 
tradition were there with an abundance of war-time money to support them. 
The 1945 season was, however, both encouraging and saddening. Monte Carlo, 
for reasons explained below, was in good shape. Balletically so was Ballet Theater, 
which for reasons imconnected with art appeared without guest-stars ; its real 
troupers had their chance. But this loss of excess adipose tissue caused reper- 
cussions of which the British law of libel forbids discussion. One can only say 
that they must have created a feeling of insecurity in the ranks of Ballet Theater. 
This is the root problem in American ballet — the unpredictable prevails over 
orderly progress. 

Hightower, Toumanova, Gollner, Riabouchinska and others were not 
dancing. Massine could find no better outlet for his immense talents than to 
tour with Baronova in a selection of divertissements entitled Higiligits of Ballet 
Russe (which included a Sylphides complete with — five dancers I). Tudor (the 
fine fruits of whose maturity may have been seen over here by the time that 
this appears) was directing musicals on Broadway.* Slavenska, whose art had 

^ New York got the benefit in September of Ballet Theater’s rehearsals and polishing up at Covent 
Garden in July and August. * Tudor has since rejoined Ballet Theater. 
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enormously improved, had left Monte Carlo in 1944 ; her dancing had not only 
fallen off in consequence but by 1945 one did not even see her. 

If the disappearance of these names meant that one could be certain that 
the younger generation would be allowed to take their places, there would be 
less reason for despondency. But one knows that each in turn will be ferreted 
out to re-appear as guests again and again, despite the effects on them of their 
irregular absences and on the younger artistes of their irregular presences. This 
is a sad squandering of ballet capital. 

Rich though it is, America cannot afford to continue to rely on the big 
names (who are, alas, immortal only in fame) and to burn up and throw aside 
its fine young talent. 

Monte Carlo and Ballet Theater have different strengths and weaknesses. 
Both lead a precarious life. The disappearance of either would be a major 
tragedy for the entire world of ballet. 

Monte Carlo is a small company with some forty dancers. Far too much 
work falls on to its leading soloists and the repercussions caused if two or three 
members become simultaneously incapacitated place an undue physical strain 
on everyone. It needs another ballerina and first male dancer to relieve Danilova 
and Franklin. Its strength is that it is under Sergei Denham’s sole direction ; 
he has appointed Franklin mattre de ballet ; a wonderful choice since Franklin 
is a first-rate dancer, a good comrade entirely without “ side,” who fires all 
with his own tireless enthusiasm and who maintains discipline by leadership, 
not tyranny. Balanchine, nominally chief choreographer, has in addition been 
its artistic adviser, guide, friend and philosopher ; finally the ascendancy of 
Danilova’s peerless dancing and serious pre-occupation with her art is an all- 
pervading influence. Monte Carlo has important attributes which could enable 
it to build for the future rather than live on the past ; it has a single direction 
with consciousness of purpose and its freedom from guest-stars gives its soloists 
their chance to develop (which they have seized with both feet) ; if it could only 
secure a permanent home and reduce its back-breaking tours (with their attendant 
slaughter among the corps de hallet)y it would also secure steadiness of progress 
in American ballet. 

Ballet Theater between 1942 and 1945 was too often weighed down under its 
profusion of talent, choreographers and guest-stars, while at any given moment 
it seemed to be run by committees rather than by a single direction. It did not 
create the impression over the years that it had any clear idea of what it was 
trying to do in ballet ; one result of committee management is inevitably com- 
promise and another is to open the door to intrigue. When I recall the wonderful 
dancers who have been allowed to pass through this company, instead of being 
welded together into one magnificent whole, I despair ; you can always see some 
fine and even great individual dancing in Ballet Theater, but whether you see an 
integrated production of any ballet depends on the particular moment at which 
you happen to be looking at the changing kaleidoscope of Ballet Theater’s fa5adc. 
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Throughout these years Ballet Theater has worked under the handicap of 
an increasing conflict between* the policy (in choice of stars, casting and reper- 
tory), largely governed by commercial considerations, which its impresario, 
S. Hurok, was in a position to impose, and the desire of the company to abolish 
guest-artists, cast as it liked and commission what ballets it liked. In April 1946 
Hurok and Ballet Theater parted company. Unfortunately this creates other 
problems for Ballet Theater because the rupture threatens America with a ballet 
“ war.” Hurok’s unique position as an impresario — the best theatres and dates 
are at his disposal — ^has been founded on ballet and it is not, therefore, likely 
that he will ever allow himself to be caught without a company. But while 
the years 1942-45 proved that there was room for two major companies, I doubt 
whether America can support three (quite apart from the constantly emerging 
and dissolving small divertissement groups gathered round some star). Which 
two of the companies — Ballet Theater, Monte Carlo or Hurok’s new venture 
— ^will survive is anyone’s guess ; on paper the chances favour Hurok because of 
his resources ; the disappearance of either established company would be a 
serious blow to American ballet ; many years of working, striving and con- 
triving would be lost ; nor can one feel confident that Hurok’s new company 
would soon replace the vanquished company artistically ; you cannot create a 
new company just by signing up fifty dancers, however good ; they must work 
together over a period of years before they can hope to become integrated and 
to develop a tradition of their own. 

The fundamental trouble with ballet in America is the lack of a clear division 
between commercial and artistic control, the lack of a step by step fulfilment 
of a defined policy drawn up in terms not of seasons but of years ^ the lack of the 
stability that goes with a permanent home theatre ^ and school and the security 
felt by the dancers — all of which suggests a long and steadily more exciting future 
for Sadler’s Wells. We are nursing our accumulating ballet capital ; America 
is squandering her vast wealth. The hallet Russe has left a memory and a successor 
in Britain. In America it may only leave a memory. 

NEWS FROM AMERICA 

News has come through that Colonel de Basil, director of Original 'Pallets Russes 
and DiaghilefF’s successor, has signed a contract with Mr. Sol Hurok and has formed a 
large company consisting of many of his original dancers as well as Markova, Dolin and 
some recent discoveries. Colonel de Basil’s new company will have an enormous reper- 
toire upon which to draw and the invaluable services of Serge Grigorieff as rigisseur. 

This means that the U.S.A. now has three major companies. Let us hope that 
our contributor’s doubts as to the chances of America being able to support three 
companies will not be realised and that competition will raise the standard instead of 
resulting in a lack of stability through the constant shifting of dancers. The conception 
of ballet as a profitable industry will lead to rapid disaster as our contributor points out 
in his analysis of conditions in the U.S.A. The talent there is magnificent, let it be 
wisely used. — Editor. 


^ Cf. SadlcFs Wells, which in 1946 will have remained some thirty weeks at Covent Garden. 
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Ballet Theater 

A STATEMENT OF POLICY 

(BaJlef Theater has enjoyed such a resounding success in London and has endeared itself to 
so many people that a statement of its polity at this stage of its career is of the greatest 
interest. It will be seen that its aim is to establish itself in the Sadler* s Wells manner. 
It is important for the whole future of the art in the U.S.A. that Ballet Theater succeeds 
in its fight against the big-business attitude to ballet.') 

A “ statement of policy ” regarding the Ballet Theater is not a simple 
document. Fundamentally it can be stated that the directors of this 
young company — Ballet Theater is an infant but six years old — hope to 
establish a permanent institution for the furthering of the ballet arts in America. 
It is a complicated task. 

Since its first performances in January 1940, in New York City, Ballet 
Theater has grown to the stature of an important cultural organisation in America, 
but it has, thus far, been a year-to-year commercial undertaking that has sur- 
vived by virtue of nation-wide tours of continual performances before growing 
hundreds of thousands of persons. It is the commercial, or financial, necessity 
of these successive transcontinental tours that has caused Ballet Theater to 
remain a temporary ’’ business venture hinged solely to the whims of theatrical 
entrepreneurs and booking managements. 

This is not the goal of the directors of Ballet Theater. Realising that any 
assistance from the Government of the United States as an important part of 
cultural life in the nation is at least a decade off, the management is striving 
to establish a permanent fund for the continued artistic production of ballet 
that will allow for the establishing of many vital assets without which a true 
repertory company cannot long exist. These include a permanent home, a 
Ballet Theater school and funds with which to produce new works with proper 
rehearsal and offer better security and artistic progress to its artistes. 

It may seem that, in a fashion, these things have been carried on for six 
years (excluding a permanent home and a school), but in no sense have they been 
on an institutional basis ... a basis which allows for long-range planning. 
The foundation of the progress and growth of Ballet Theater has been com- 
pletely one of commercialism and speed. The economic structure of American 
life has called for constant touring and playing in New York City in order to 
enable a theatrical enterprise such as Ballet Theater to survive or continue, 
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It is only a permanent continuing, non-profit institution that can realise 
the ideals and plans o£ Ballet Theater. With a theatre of its own in which to 
perform and rehearse . . . with a" school providing the basic trainings so neces- 
sary to prepare dancers for the varied work they are called upon to perform in 
its repertoire (the most varied of any company, either heretofore or at the present 
time) . • . with a foundational fund to offer long-range security and fair oppor- 
tunity for growth to its artistes . . . these concrete necessities are the im- 
mediate goals of Ballet Theater. 

Artistically the outlook is extraordinarily bright. The directors find that 
to-day it is largely a question of proper selection. The fine artistes are available 
and anxious to lend their efforts to the creation of new ballets. This is a new 
state of affairs. In addition to the obvious reasons, such as the range of possi- 
bilities inherent in the dance which attract creative minds, this attraction to the 
ballet in America stems largely from the fact that Ballet Theater to-day offers 
the greatest freedom for expression of any producing organisation in America. 
In Ballet Theater a playwright of renown can work with a choreographer over 
an idea that he could not possibly produce as a play in the commercial theatre. 
The moribund status of the theatre in America to-day limits the creative efforts 
of designers and writers to channels that are worn thin and surrounded by 
economic chasms. Here, then, in ballet, is a chance to experiment and be pro- 
duced. Here authors, playwrights, designers, lighting experts, composers and 
all other artistes can work before vast audiences with a freedom they do not 
have in any other professional theatre in America ... no four-week rehearsal 
schedules, no stereotyped theatres to design for, complete collaboration with 
fellow artistes such as the pressure of professional production cannot allow . . . 
all factors in the interest expressed in the work of Ballet Theater. 

Ballet Theater has a firm belief, based on experience and observation in 
America, that only a balanced repertoire can long survive. The direction strives 
each year to offer classic ballet, the foundation of all ballet art, and work from 
the hearts and minds of contemporary choreographers and artistes and composers. 
Ballet Theater is an American company only in the sense that it is an American 
institution displaying ballets of the world to Americans. Its artistes are pre- 
dominandy born and trained in the United States, but in no way is this a restriction 
. . . the present company is comprised of Americans, Cubans, Canadians, 
British subjects and people born in Russia. Ballet Theater represents one of 
the first illustrations that ballet can be produced and performed by Americans. 

In addition to presenting ballet to Americans, Ballet Theater this year is 
starting what it hopes will be a series of world-wide tours bringing to other 
nations the work of Americans in the field of ballet. A series of tours which, 
we trust, will be of tremendous importance to ballet and the cultural exchange 
so necessary in this one world of ours. 
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JOAN LAWSON 

Soviet Ballet, 1939-1945 


T he plaint of the dance purist that the modern European has bartered his 
dancing birthright for a mess of machinery cannot be sustained when one 
surveys the dance activities of the Soviet peoples. If the axiom still goes 
that nothing survives in any human society unless it has a functional value— 
that the twin human desires, the desire to excel and the desire for human fellow- 
ship, must meet — then on the Russian scene the answer must be in the affirmative. 
Among the Soviet peoples the folk dance and the ballet have run on parallel 
lines. Mechanical efficiency has run neck and neck with the development of 
dance, and its benevolent graces have spread themselves over two hundred 
million people. 

Ever since the October Revolution the Soviet Ballet has been striving to 
find its way among the laws laid down by this new society. It has not been 
easy, nor has it finally mapped out a programme, but gradually a clarification 
of the problems set by the Revolution arc being determined, more particularly 
since the outbreak of war. 

Until 1917 ballet in Russia functioned almost exclusively in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, and although Moscow was considered merely the provincial child 
of the St. Petersburg Imperial Ballet and School, because of the different types 
of audiences for which it catered its performances were of another style. Ballet 
in St. Petersburg was an aristocratic art, catering for cosmopolitan court circles 
who preferred spectacular fantasy reminiscent of early French court ballet. 
But Moscow had to cater for Russian merchants and officials who were more 
interested in national dances and virtuoso folk dancers. In both cases this 
meant that ballet was infested with all sorts of conventions, which prevented 
all but a few progressive ideas being put into practice. It is well-known hov^ 
Lev Ivanov, one of the first reformers, was rarely allowed to show his real 
talent by Petipa, the most conservative of ballet-masters, and the methods of 
Fokinc, Ivanov’s successor, found little favour with the heads of the Imperial 
theatres. 

This lack of progressive thought in the Imperial Ballet meant that the new 
Commissars of Education, under whom the entire Soviet Theatre was to work, 
demanded a complete break with the past. Temporarily and superficially there 
was an overturning of the old ideas. But these new ballets were found to be of 
little value ; perhaps because they were new for the sake of being new, rather 
than a fresh approach of the problem of dance as a theatrical performance, a 
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vital factor in such a society, where every man, woman and child has some 
knowledge of their own folk dances and can perform them. 

The Soviet Ballet workers then began to revive the classical ballets, but 
in their anxiety to make these old stories more easily understood by the vast 
audiences now viewing ballet for the first time, they removed many of the 
so-called fantastic elements and tried to make them more realistic. This happened 
particularly in Moscow, which became the capital of the U.S.S.R. in 1918 and 
as such became the centre to which all representatives of the other Republics 
gravitated and from which many new ideas were disseminated. 

Another step towards popularising this delicate art was the establishment 
of schools of dance in the newly opened theatres of the various Republics. 
Here dancers went to study not only the art of classical dance, which from 
now on ceased to be the exclusive property of the Leningrad and Moscow 
schools, but who laid down the programme to be studied, but also their 
own national dance and other arts. It is this wide knowledge of the folk arts 
that has proved to be so valuable an asset in furthering Soviet Ballet during 
the period 1939-45. 

In reviewing this period, it is useful to remind oneself of two important 
facts. Firstly : It was because of the Russians" natural aptitude for dance that 
Landd became convinced of the necessity of founding the Imperial St. Petersburg 
School, so that he and future ballet-masters could call upon native instead of 
foreign talent. Secondly : The original charter founding that school in 1738 
decreed that : “ The children of the court menials be taught the delicate art of 
the French Court Dance as well as Russian Dance."" 

It is by studying such facts that Soviet ballet artistes have now realised ballet 
is an art of traditions which cannot easily be violated if ballet is to remain an 
art of the theatre ; for those traditions have gradually evolved from the earliest 
forms of the ancient Greek drama. It is those traditions which help to give 
design and significance to the spontaneous movements, which are man"s first 
expressions and comments on life — dance — ^which is the true basis of ballet. 

By 1939 ballets were being performed all over the U.S.S.R., often based 
on modern themes and presented in a purely realistic manner, or on some folk 
legend, or on a more dramatic theme such as the poems of Pushkin. These 
ballets became popular everywhere, as well as revivals of the Tchaikowsky 
ballets Giselky Coppilia and Kaymonde, But despite this extensive production 
of ballet, critics were not satisfied. They complained : i. The themes were 
too realistic and left nothing to the imagination. 2. If the theme was dramatic, 
then the dancers forgot to dance and the ballet could not be regarded as anything 
else but a mime play. 3. If the ballet was based on folk dance it was merely 
an excuse for brilliant divertissements by virtuosos. But a solution came to hand 
from an unexpected source — the original home of all Russian ballet. 

Since 1937 the various Republics have been invited to stage a ten-day Art 
Festival in Moscow. The Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, Tadjikstan and Buryat- 
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Mongolia, each in turn, had presented for review to the Moscow audiences 
examples of their own national plays, operas and ballets. All these performances 
aroused a lively interest in the folk dances, but in 1940 a vastly different event 
took place. In June of that year the Leningrad Kirov Theatre of Opera and 
Ballet (The old Marinsky Theatre) presented their ten-day festival, the effect 
of which was to prove that the old home of ballet was “ still the home of the 
pioneers of ballet,” “ the original laboratory of Soviet choreographic art.” 

Primarily the festival was a triumph for the dancers educated according to 
the time-honoured system of the old Imperial School, which has never ceased 
to function. Galina Ulanova, Marina Semyonova, Sergudyeff, Chaboukiani and 
many other bright stars of the Soviet ballet have graduated from this School. 
They all possess that sure, easy technique, the faultless line, strength and lyrical 
beauty the world has always associated with the Russian dancer. Moreover 
every one of them has a deep love and understanding of dance, which permeates 
every performance, so that a perfect harmony between dancer, music, story 
and dance is achieved no matter how varied the roles may be. 

The programme of teaching laid down by the Leningrad Choreographic 
Technicum, as it is now called, assures that each dancer studies, as well as 
classical, national and social dance, such subjects as natural and conventional 
mime, make-up and stage-craft and the histories of art, music, literature, dance 
and the theatre. With such a background, it is possible for Chaboukiani to 
create ballets like haurencia by Lope de Vega or The Heart of the Hills^ an old 
Georgian legend, or to appear as Albrecht in Giselle. Chaboukiani is one of the 
most magnificent dancers the world has seen, full of infectious enthusiasm, 
strength and grace. 

Galina Ulanova is probably the most varied of all artistes of the dance and 
richly deserves her title of People’s Artiste. She is an extremely lyrical dancer, 
who imbues such roles as Giselle and Juliet with dramatic poetry and youthful 
charm, yet who can scintillate in such technicalities as the thirty-two fouettis in 
Swan Lake. But those fouettis appear to arise out of her dramatisation of the dual 
Odette-Odile role and are used merely to reinforce her delineation of this hard, 
calculating character. 

She often dances with Sergu^yeflF, a danseurnoble and perfect partner in classical 
adagio, yet who is equally convincing in such character ballets as Taras Bulba. 

Marina Semyonova is the ballerina assoluta^ shining in the classical r 61 es, 
yet despite her brilliance there is a deep lyricism in her dancing which makes 
her Swan Lake a memorable performance. 

The Leningrad Festival in Moscow opened with Swan Lakey which always 
seems to be proffered on festive occasions in the U.S.S.R. This should not be 
wondered at. It is the favourite ballet of Soviet audiences, and it is the one ballet 
of the past that indicates a solution of the Soviet choreographers’ many problems 
outlined above. 

Until 1917 Imperial ballets were more often than not repeats of each other ; 
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grand spectacles lightly tied to some fantastic story, which the new authorities 
considered futile. But they could,.not discard Tchaikowsky’s music, which was 
loved by everyone and which was of greatest value. So as far as possible, they 
purged the fantastic elements and re-staged these and other classical works in 
a more realistic fashion. Nothing was to be left to the imagination, everything 
had to be explained, as it was in modern ballets like Svetlana^ about which one 
critic stated : Svetlana and her lover do not go to a land of promise as in 
Swan LakCy but to a panorama lit by neon lights, where everything is known.” 

Great discrepancies began to be observed between the choreography and 
the music as a result of the re-editing, particularly in the Tchaikowsky ballets. 
This music is full of imaginative possibilities inspired by the fantastic tales the 
composer had to depict and the choreographers, Petipa and Ivanov, matched 
their choreography to his genius. 

Swan Lake was presented by the Leningrad Ballet in the Ivanov version, 
and the harmony of the music and choreography was immediately noticed. It 
was realised too, that ballet is, after all, more at home in the world of fantasy 
than any other form of theatrical art and because man needs somewhere in which 
he can let his imagination swing free, the ballet theatre ought to give him that 
place. 

Another problem also is noticeably solved by this ballet. Too often in the 
past ballets were lacking a dramatic worth-while theme, but after 1920, when 
such works as Pushkin’s Fountains of Bakhchissaray were staged, the dancers 
almost forgot to dance, as the choreographer was so engrossed in the problem 
of how to convey his story by the art of mime, that when a place was found for 
dancing, such dances were more in the nature of a divertissement y adding little or 
nothing to the progress of the theme. This resulted in a distinct break between 
the miming and dancing scenes. 

This distinction does not exist in the Ivanov second and fourth scenes of 
Swan LakCy because Tchaikowsky developed his music as a symphony, not as 
separate numbers as had been done before by writers of ballet music, and Ivanov 
realised he had to reflect its mood and its harmonic flow and could not allow 
pause for pure acting. Thus in the Leningrad performance ‘‘ the story was 
danced — not acted,” and was in full accord with the musical score. 

On these grounds critics welcomed the revival of the Ivanov Swan Lake 
as the high standard to be achieved in works of a dramatic, fantastic nature. 

If Borneo and Juliet, the second Leningrad production to enthuse the Moscow 
audiences, did not wholly succeed, it was deemed a worthy descendant of Swan 
Lake, Although it has no fantastic elements (it is closely based on Shakespeare’s 
plot) it docs contain both the passionate, lyrical dancing and strong, dramatic 
plastique demanded by the tragedy, and — ** again the story, for the most part, 
is danced, not acted.” 

For some years Soviet critics had been complaining that folk lore and 
folk dance, when used in ballet, was merely something picturesque, a bit of 
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local colour, instead of being the focus of the feelings and hopes of the people. 
It was an excuse’^for brilliant virtuosity from the star dancers. Tl?e Heart of 
the HillSy the Leningrad company’s third ballet, proved to be of a far different 
calibre. 

Chaboukiani, the choreographer, based his* ballet entirelyfon Georgian dance, 
legend and music. No dance emerged which was not entirely actuated by the 
plot. There were no purely mimed episodes, danced mime took their place, 
and these passages were created from the ancient, mimed Georgian dance, the 
people’s own traditions. 

The success of Chaboukiani’s ballet lay in the fact that he realised one cannot 
take the folk dance, which is danced by the performer for his own enjoyment 
at some essential function, and put it unadorned ” on to the stage. One must 
add to it the forms and designs of the theatre, so that its inherent beauties can 
be seen clearly in every part of the auditorium. In this way the breath-taking 
Khorumi and He:^hinkas^ instead of beedming stunts for the virtuoso performer, 
appeared as the climax of tragedy and the soaring on the toes, beloved of the 
cossack, appeared as the logical outcome of the lover’s flight. 

It was along the lines suggested by this 1940 festival that many of the 
National Theatres began to plan their programmes. Everywhere ballet artistes 
were occupied in producing folk-dance ballets based on their own traditional 
arts and on works with modern themes in their attempt to create ballets which 
would allow freedom to the imagination, a worth-while theme and above all 
produce a ballet in which ‘‘ dance is the logical outcome of the mime and mime 
the logical outcome of the dance.” 

Germany’s treacherous invasion in 1941 temporarily put a stop to the plans 
laid down by the main European Russian theatres. The Leningrad company 
evacuated to Molotov, where they were able to revive Esmeralda^ La Bajadire^ 
as well as the more important ballets in their repertoire. 

The Moscow Bolshoi Company went to Kuibyshev, where they revived 
Casse-Noisette as well as staging their usual repertoire. They produced Crimson 
Sailsy a ballet in which they attempted to bring some fantasy on to the stage. 
The story is very slight, concerning a motherless girl who is cared for by her 
sea-going father. His hobby is making toy boats, and an old bard who visits 
them tells the girl that one day a prince will come and bear her away in a boat 
with crimson sails. Her imagination is fired and she goes down to the port to 
wait. Here she meets a young captain, who falls in love with the pensive maid, 
and on learning her story buys up a quantity of crimson silk and sails away. 
Ultimately he returns with the sails of crimson silk and claims her hand. 

As can be seen this theme is a compromise between the world of fantasy 
and imagination and the world of reality, and also contains many folk dances 
to be found in any port town. In this way the authors .endeavoured to meet the 
demands of the critics, and it would appear they have been successful as the 
ballet is to go into the current repertoire of both Moscow and Leningrad. 
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Another ballet which these two theatres will produce and will also arouse 
interest in such questions is Cinderella^ with music by Prokofiev. It was originally 
planned for production in 1941, but the war intervened. 

Other companies went farther afield, and with their ballet-masters set to 
work in the Republics beyond the Urals, where they staged many of the classical 
ballets and valuable modern works, such as the two Pushkin ballets and The 
Flames of Paris^ with the help of the newly trained personnel of the National 
Theatres. This first generation of dancers was found to possess a fine technique 
and an open mind and its members were only too wilUng to co-operate with the 
stars and dancers from areas overrun by the invader. 

The sudden influx of western ideas of ballet into the more remote parts of 
the U.S.S.R. by no means interfered with the National Theatres’ own search 
for a proper idiom more in keeping with their own traditions. On the contrary 
it spurred them on to further researches and creations, aided by such experienced 
ballet-masters. In a very short time Uzbekistan, Armenia, Georgia, Kazakhstan, 
Turkmenia, Tadjikstan, Khirghizia and other National Theatres were producing 
new works. 

It was now that these new theatre schools fully justified their existence, 
for by the wide line of study that had been laid down and by the close connection 
between all the arts and artistes that they had maintained from their first attempts 
at production, ballet producers were able to create some extremely interesting 
works in keeping with the national characteristics of the particular Republic. 
The most valuable of these ballets will undoubtedly prove to be those that have 
as their themes the ancient folk tales and legends, such as the White Russian 
The Nightingale and the Turkmen Cleanshaven and Sly. To these must be added 
those ballets based on the great literary treasures of the U.S.S.R., such as the 
great Armenian epic poem, David of Sasun, or the Ukrainian poet Shevchenko’s 
Tiliya. So far there are about thirty such ballets coming from the farthest 
eastern Republics to the newly liberated Baltic countries, and there is little doubt 
that they will become part of the permanent repertoire, not only in their own 
particular theatre, but elsewhere. Like their forerunners, the two Pushkin 
ballets and The Heart of the Hills, they give a remarkable insight into the Uves 
and the customs of the people from which they have come and constitute a 
valuable fount of information to their audiences. If one adds Shakespeare^s 
Romeo and Juliet, Cervantes’s Don Quixote and other ballets based on the world’s 
great literature which are gradually finding a place in the repertoire of all the 
Republics, it can be realised how seriously the Soviet Ballet workers regard the 
dramatic import and world-wide appeal of their themes. 

Many ballets were also staged on contemporary themes about the invasion, 
guerrillas, spies and similar topics. This was the natural outcome of the intense 
patriotism and whole-hearted concentration of the war effort, which in all 
countries at such times tends to be the preoccupation of the dramatic world. 
Whether such productions will prove to be of value to the future, remains in 
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doubt. But they are an indication of the part played by all artistes in the co- 
operative effort for victory. Some will undoubtedly find their way into the 
permanent repertoire, and if they do it will probably be because of their valuable 
musical score. Most famous Soviet composers, such as Prokofiev, Assafiev, who 
has been working with the ballet since 1910, and Khachaturyan, the Armenian, 
are continuously creating new works. The latter^s ballet, Gayanne^ based on a 
contemporary Armenian war theme and Armenian dance is a case in point. It 
went into the repertoire of both Leningrad and Moscow during the 1945-46 
season. 

As the war grew fiercer and penetrated deeper into European Russia, the 
important stars of Soviet ballet, Lepeshinskaya, Messerer and many others, toured 
in the front lines, to battleships and airfields, out to munition works, collective 
farms and everywhere possible to give concert performances of favourite solos 
and adagios, or occasionally a small company would be organised to give excerpts 
from Swan Lake and other ballets. 

In this way all peoples of the U.S.S.R. acquired a wide knowledge of the 
more important works in the repertoire, both classical and modern, paving the 
way for fresh efforts as soon as peace-time conditions would prevail and a 
programme could once again be planned in advance. 

But despite all this preoccupation with ballet, a further important activity 
must be noted which wiU have as big a part to play in the future as it has during 
the war period. 

The foundation of amateur folk-dance groups has always been a popular 
activity all over the U.S.S.R, Professional dancers too have always been en- 
couraged to study the thousands of national dances, so it is not surprising to 
find two professional folk-dance groups as well as famous folk dancers holding 
an important position in the Soviet Theatre. 

Igor Moiseyev, who had studied and served as a ballet-master in the Moscow 
Bolshoi Theatre, established his Folk-dance Ensemble about ten years ago. 
The personnel are mostly graduates from the Moscow Academy and have joined 
the group largely because of their personal interest in folk dance. This group 
travels widely in search of original material and its repertoire contains dances 
from Georgia, Armenia, Uzbekistan, Jugoslavia amongst others. 

Moiseyev fully understands the necessity of giving theatrical form to the 
original folk dances, in order that their meaning and beauty can be made in- 
telligible to the audience. He believes that if you want to know the character 
of a nation its folk lore will tell you far more than any treatise, and all his dances 
are arranged to show as much as possible of the widely different temperaments, 
habits and rituals of the peoples he is depicting. 

Both his dancers and himself are constantly alive to the new elements which 
are gradually creeping into the age-old dances with the new outlook on life and 
new work processes, and these play a big part in the development of folk dance. 
In their travels they try to live as the people whose dances they are studying, 
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and in this way bring to their performance that spontaneity and air of authentic 
purposefulness with whfch most Russians join in the dance. 

Many of his dances are set into scenas depicting some communal festival, 
or are united by a brief libretto, such as Moscow Idylls the story of a boy meeting 
a girl in a Moscow park and the difficulties of love-making in such surroundings. 
Every shade of emotion and every phase of human endeavour can be found in 
these varied scenes, and because of these ^lovable human aspects they have 
become most popular everywhere. 

The second important group is comparatively new. It is working under the 
ballet-master, Goleizovsky, who graduated from the St. Petersburg Imperial 
School and who worked with Fokine. During the war he travelled widely among 
the eastern Republics staging classical ballets and creating, amongst others, one 
of the first Tadjik ballets, Two Roses. His group are making a special study of 
oriental, Balkan and ancient court dances. They aroused great enthusiasm at 
their first Moscow performances and are already widely known. 

The most important folk dancer who has played a prominent part in arousing 
ballet artistes to the possibilities of the folk idiom is undoubtedly the exquisite 
People’s Artiste, Tamara Khanum of Uzbekistan. Her great specialty is the 
dances of the Soviet East, Arabia and Persia, which are very complex in arm 
and hand movement and are full of strange rhythm and inner fire. Her every 
movement is a poem, sometimes exotic, sometimes simple, but always beautiful. 
Her work is considered so important that a school has been specially built for 
her in Tashkent, where students can go and profit by her wide knowledge of 
these ancient dances. Constantly on tour, she is as popular as the great ballerinas, 
despite the vast differences in their styles. But she is a dancer to her finger-tips, 
as they are, and it is that gift which endears all these many dancers to their 
audiences. 

It is that universal love and understanding of dance which has made the pro- 
duction of ballet possible in the remote parts of the U.S.S.R. throughout the war, 
and it is because the professional ballet companies and schools were so warmly 
welcomed in their temporary homes that it has been possible for them to con- 
tinue to perfect and experiment and help the National Theatres on the lines laid 
down in 1940. Moreover they have been able to study dance in its most 
spontaneous form — the folk dance ; and in this way discard some of the rigid 
conventionalities of the classical technique, hitherto a stumbling-block to 
progress. 

M. Gabovich, the new head of the Moscow Bolshoi Ballet, stated in an 
intensely interesting article on the future of ballet : “ With Dance begins the 
Ballet ; if Dance is absent, the Ballet cannot begin.” 

The war has proved that the spirit of dance, which embodies the folk desire 
and the art of the expert, is everywhere in the U.S.S.R. — so, ‘‘ On with the 
Ballet.” 
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EUNICE AIREY 


Ballet in Australia 

R ussian ballet companies who have visited Australia have found 
audiences there among the most enthusiastic in the world. 

Ballet has always been one of the most popular of the arts in Australia^ 
even though it was not until the visit of the first De Basil Ballet in 1936-37 that 
the public became aware of ballet for its own sake and not simply as a setting 
for the individual dancer, such as Pavlova, Spessiva or Gende. Interest in the 
ballet grew, manifested in packed houses at every performance, an insatiable 
demand for ballet literature and recordings of ballet music, a ‘‘ lunatic fringe — 
in Sydney and Melbourne, at any rate — and increased enrolments in the dancing 
schools. 

But the future for the young dancers in these schools was not bright. There 
were no local ballet companies, and musical comedy offered the only avenue 
for their talents. Or they could go abroad for further study and to try their 
luck with overseas companies, and this some of them did, including Laurel 
Martyn, Dorothy Stevenson, Henry Legerton and Peggy Chauncey. 

Then suddenly something began to happen. A number of dancers from 
visiting companies between 1936 and 1941 decided to settle in Australia — all but 
one in Sydney. They were Helene Kirsova, prima ballerina of the 1936-37 season ; 
Raissa Kou2net2ova, who was a well-known soloist ; Edouard Sobichevsky and 
Valeri Shaievsky, Polish dancers ; Nicholas Ivangine ; Valentine Zeglovsky ; 
the late Thadee Slavinsky ; Tamara Tchinarova ; and character dancer Edouard 
Borovansky and his wife, both of whom had been members of Pavlova’s Company. 

These dancers changed the course of ballet history in Australia ; in fact, but 
for them there might still be no story to tell. Kirsova opened her school in 
Sydney in 1940 ; Kuznetzova, Sobichevsky and Shaievsky together run a studio 
which they call the Polish-Australian Ballet ; and Borovansky started a school 
in Melbourne with Madame Borovansky as principal teacher. 

Most important of all was Kirsova. By 1942 she had done what apparently 
no one else had thought of — formed a ballet company of Australian dancers 
on a professional footing. There had previously been occasional ballet recitals, but 
never before a full-scale company with its own repertoire and scenery, costumes 
and music composed especially for it. Kirsova confined her revivals of existing 
works to hes Sylphides^ Swan Lake and Massine’s Les Matelots ; the other fourteen 
ballets in the repertoire she composed herself ; they are of exceptional interest. 
Kirsova’s standards are of the highest, both technical and choreographic. The 
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work of her three young ballerinas, Peggy Sager, Rachel Cameron andrelsa St 
Heckelman, was on a'really higbLleyel by any standards. 

Meanwhile, in Melbourne, Borovansky had not been idle. He too formed 
a ballet company from the pupils in his school, supported morally and financially 
by a ballet club run in conjunction with the school. So great was his success 
that he and his company were put under contract by J. C. Williamsons Ltd., 
who are virtually theatrical monopolists in Australia. Since then the company 
has toured Australia. While Kirsova^s company relied largely on its soloists, 
the strength of Borovansky’s company is a well-drilled corps de ballet. His 
policy has been to revive standard works — Swan Lake, Giselle, Fafade, Les 
Sjlphides, Camaval, and Pavlova’s Autumn Leaves — ^in order to “ build up a ballet 
tradition.” But these r61es are at times beyond the capabilities of his soloists, 
and are presented in simplified choreographic form. Dorothy Stevenson and 
Laurel Martyn, who have now left the company, made the most of their charming 
personalities and previous stage experience ; Edna Busse shows promise as a 
classical ballerina ; Martin Rubinstein has great talent — what he needs now 
is twelve months with a teacher like Volinine ; Vassillie Trunoff, a young 
Australian-born Russian, has an outstanding sense of theatre. 

Borovansky himself composed a few ballets for the company. One of the 
most interesting in its repertoire is Sea Legend, by Dorothy Stevenson, modern 
in style, notable for fluid groupings of the corps de ballet, and the graceful line 
of Miss Stevenson’s dancing in the leading role. 

The other Russian ballet dancers who had stayed in Australia lent support 
to these two companies by frequently dancing with them ; Tchinarova is still 
with the Borovansky company. 

The Polish- Australian Ballet gives a performance from time to time, mainly 
of divertissements ; and Kuznetzova organised a series of lecture-demonstrations 
of the history of ballet. 

But far from the outlook improving since the end of the war, clouds have 
appeared on the horizon which a year ago seemed so rosy. 

Defeated by the terrible handicap which faces any artistic theatrical enter- 
prise in Australia — ^lack of theatres — Kirsova temporarily dissolved her company 
at the end of last year. In Sydney, for instance, there are only three professional 
theatres, and there are almost no other stages suitable for ballet dancing. There 
is no national theatre, no government subsidy. Unable to get a theatre, the 
Kirsova company had given no regular season for over a year. It had made 
frequent appearances at charity performances ; and a never-to-be-forgotten 
night when an audience of soldiers at a military hospital cheered to the echo a 
performance of two scenes from Petrouchka. Many of Kirsova’s dancers stayed 
with her, but some — including Peggy Sager — are now with Borovansky. 

The Borovansky company itself is now faced with the prospect of appearing 
in The Dancing Years, J. C. Williamsons’ production of the musical comedy, 
rather than doing Schihiras^ade as Borovansky wishes. But in any case the 
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acquisition of Jan Kowskey, well-known Sydney teacher, as ballet master should 
do much to improve the company’s technical standard. 

Meanwhile at Kirsova’s studio classes and rehearsals go on. Henry Legerton, 
back from Army service, is working like a slave to make up for lost time. Then 
there is the young man who can do an entre-chat huit, and the child with the 
lovely arabesque. And there is Kirsova, dancer, teacher, choreographer, always 
the artist. 

And there is the love of ballet which cannot be quenched. . . . 




CARYL BRAHMS 


Trend in Ballet 


A LOVELY morning in Paris in the early summer of 1939. I had been 
summoned there to settle some presumably urgent and intricate point 
that had arisen over the film-scripting of A Bullet in the Ballet. They 
had engaged a room at Claridges for the script-conference, a function which 
S. J. Simon and I, rarely immoderately reverent, call a “ schmoose.” 

The director took off his spectacles, twiddled them and produced the only 
question I was to be asked that trip. 

‘‘ What is the difference between English and French music ? 

I bit back the answer, “ It’s louder.” 

Instead I said, “ Well, it’s rather like the difference between English and 
French cooking.” 

The ballet in this country tastes uncompromisingly of itself. Tell me what 
food a nation eats and I will tell you the character of its people. The French 
disguise the honest taste of meats with sauces and piquancies : their way of life 
is subtle. The Germans, with their beer and their sausages, show a notable lack 
of mental elasticity. The Italian twiddles around his fork his non-resistant 
macaroni. The valiant beefsteak-eating Briton is as forthright as his native 
cuisine in which each ingredient tastes uncompromisingly of itself. 

Diaghileff, in search of inspiration, made straight for Paris, chic and chi-chi^ 
and so Russian ballet became Ballet Russe — a direct result of all that French 
cooking. 

Sadler’s Wells, in search of stimulus, goes straight back to its own strong 
roots and brings foi^ Shakespeare, Hogarth and the Gorbals. 

The French Ballet, as represented by the brilliant group of stage designers 
presided over by Roland Petit, which recently delighted London seems to have 
lost contact with the modern world, bounded as it has been by the academics 
of the Paris Opera and the conceits of Serge Lifar. Small wonder that it con- 
centrates on the amours of gods caught flagrantly delecting in the Champs filys6es, 
or sends a nostalgic sigh after the good, vanished vulgarities of some travelling 
circus troupe. 

The Soviet State Ballet, judging from the handsome fruits of Miss Iris 
Morley’s Odjssej^ remains the home of tradition and continues to mount the 
ample three-acters which have been the classical pillars of ballet’s structure for 
the last hundred years, and to mould its new works after that spacious fashion. 
But then your Russian, in spite of his revolution — a revolution it had become a 
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tradition to expect even before the days of Tolstoy and Chekov — is nothing but 
a great big traditionalist at heart. One has only to recall his national propaganda 
during the war years, in which emphasis was laid on the call to save the Mother- 
land rather than an appeal to rally to the workers of the '^orld — the second being 
reserved for external propaganda. Your Russian is an eater of caviare — to a 
general ! Scratch him and, be he general or droshky-driver, you will find 
a ballet-goer. 

But it would be wilful and indeed frivolous to ascribe trend in ballet entirely — 
or at all — to the cooking of the country in which the main work of some company 
happens to lie. For Russian ballet, the most susceptible to fashion of all the 
theatre arts, mirrors the mode and the mood of its times and its form is dictated 
by these, by the star-personalities of its dancers and by its choreographers. 

Ballet at the Maryinski, with its rigorous schooling and the long years that 
stretched between back-row and ballerinadom, was largely an affair of icole, 
A ballet in those days was a setting for the charms of beautifully placed, well- 
schooled autocratic doves and their more sober, equally well-schooled, partnering 
pigeons. It was a leisurely and spectacular affair, the delight of the tired courtier, 
and as such laid no great strain upon the intellect of the well-banqueted ballet-goer. 

Then Nijinsky bounded and soared into the frame and broke up the peace- 
fully panting picture. For a time the mode in ballets was for men. 

Diaghileff built his repertoire around the demigods of the dance : Nijinski, 
Massine, Dolin, Lifar — with here and there a Karsavina, a Lopokova, a Danilova, 
pointing a defiant toe. The time they danced to was called by the stage decorators 
and musicians of the day; a fashion-forming, coterie-conditioned, eclectic and 
decadent but undeniably stimulating tune — danced by the men of the moment. 

Diaghileff died. Basil brought over his babies — Baronova, Toumanova, 
Riabouchinska ; young Russians like Time’s giantesses, who conquered the space 
between back-row and ballerinadom in the time it took them to tear off thirty- 
two fouettis. Once more ballet became the background to the ballerina. And, 
in obedience to the age in which it gyrated, it became a highly technical art. So 
technical that it could afford to flout technique. 

The manner in which Basil presented his ballets was haphazard rather than 
in studied taste. The ballet ceased to create fashion. Or to cleave to it. Often 
the staging was rich and gaudy. And no musical score comparable to Falla’s 
score to The Three-Cornered Hat was created under his rule. Then came the final 
offence against good taste — the symphonic ballet. For reasons not, I suspect, 
unconnected with composers’ fees — for all the ballets of his early days were 
devised to existing scores. Basil let Massine loose on Tchaikowsky No. Five. 

Putting away for some thundery day my polemics upon the pretentious, 
platitudinous and most redundant form of opus-pinching yet devised by 
man, I will content myself with a dark mutter that by these pickers and stealers 
Shakespeare has a sentence for it. 

Meanwhile, deep in darkest Islington a new form of ballet was getting itself 
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bom. British ballet. A ballet compounded of that truly British panacea, com- 
promise. ^ ^ ^ 

Given Helpmann, a very fine actor who could dance quite well, and Fonteyn, 
a very fine dancer who could act quite well, Sadler’s Wells makes use of both 
and presents those two toweringly successful drama-ballets, The Rake's Progress 
and Hamlet, as well as Giselle, The Sleeping Princess and Swan Take. 

And now another element in the forming of trend in ballet appears — 
the Mood of the Times. 

In this country the mood of the times has veered from the don’t-bother-me 
attitude of the sand-heading ostrich to a Serious interest in the way of life of the 
community. Our ballets begin to take on a deeply serious note. The musician 
begins once more to come into his own. And we get Miracle in the Gorhals, the 
ballet of the Glasgow shipyards, and the, to my mind, over-reaching Adam Zero, 
biography and philosophy, an essay in movement full of sound and fury signifying 
an aw^ lot it cannot possibly convey. 

Some choreographers have had a marked effect on trend in ballet. Others 
have left the line of tradition little touched. 

Fokine, for instance, found the ballet an after-dinner exercise and left it a 
soaring art-form, with at least two works, Les Sylphides and Petrouchka, which will 
endure while there are Russkis left to dance them. Line and emotion are at one 
in Fokine’s ballets. He was the first of the Romantics. Balanchine, Ashton and 
Roland Petit follow him round the bend — a long way round the bend. 

Massine was the first of the realists — if indeed ballet, with its accent on 
rhythm, colour, emotion, its telescoping of time and the artificial manner of 
progress it enjoins upon the performer, can be said to be realistic. 

Massine’s influence is two-fold. 

He fathered the bastard ballet-symphony and he brought irony and in- 
vention to the telling of a plain tale. 

Onwards from Massine we come to de Valois’s great work. The Rake's 
Progress, built to endure from material that has lasted these several centuries. 
Hogarth sets the scene. The music owes allegiance to Haydn. Rakes have had 
us on their side since before the days of Solomon. (Why is it that a decline and 
fall is so much more enjoyable than a success story, when both have first call 
on pity ?) 

After de Valois, Helpmann and his Hamlet. And his Gorhals. And all those 
other things he will decide to create. Helpmann knows just what he wants to 
do. And does it. His best work has a strong application to its times and his 
choreography blends drama with pity. 

In Gorhals, at least, he — like Shakespeare and O’Casey — hews out a chunk 
of life and sets it in the theatre. His Hamlet is a swift, sure essay in Freudian 
psychology. There is none of that museum mustiness about the works Helpmann 
creates for our C.E.M.A.-sponsorcd ballet — the Arts Council being our national 
compromise for being State-sponsored without being State-run. 
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At the time of writing I know nothing of the eflFect that the American cuisine 
will have had upon the life-work of Antony Tudor. On his English diet he 
produced some good ballets — ^notably Jar Jin aux Lilas and Ljsistrata. 

A charming and subtle trend in ballet, at present being blown fly-high in 
the great spaces of vasty stages, is the ballet intime, 

Pallet intime bears the same relation to 'Rallet ^sse as chamber music bears 
to a symphony. The miniature stage of the Mercury was its birthplace, with 
Marie Rambert as resident mid-wife. In those days the ballet offered sophisti- 
cated Sunday entertainment that I, for one, never willingly missed. The rest 
of the story is a sad one. Ashton, its first and best choreographer, went to the 
Wells. The more accomplished of its dancers dispersed. A feeling of faut-de- 
mieux pervades its present personnel. The Ballet Rambert, once the most dis- 
crete and stimulating of companies, now goes bedraggling about the large theatres 
giving Giselle and Lac des Cygnes like a Palm Court Orchestra tussclling with the 
Eroica. 

Now that there is no Ballet Club at the Mercury come Sunday evenings, the 
trend of ballet intime looks like dying out. 

But, taking it by and large, the ballet, conscious of its traditions, through 
its dancers, its dance-designers and its relationship to the times in which it 
dances, moves on, if not towards a closer counsel of perfection, at least to some 
more robustious grasp on life, even though the whole world burns. 
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The Decor of Sadler’s Wells Ballets, 1939—1946 

I T is usually supposed, and probably rightly, that designing for ballet is a 
more rewarding business aesthetically than designing for what is called 
the “ legitimate theatre.” In a sense this is true, in that it provides more 
scope for the individual designer than does the average play, mainly because the 
already accepted conventions of ballet make for an easier acceptance of whatever 
convention the artist wishes to propose in his Jecor, For which reason Picasso 
is as readily acceptable to the ballet audience as he would be unsuitable as the 
designer of settings for Week-end. 

There are, however, certain essential technical problems which the ballet 
•designer must face, and certain definite limitations which once realised constitute 
the essential strength of good ballet design. In writing a critical article on decor 
it is perhaps best to name these problems and limitations before measuring 
recent productions against them. The major necessities are these : simplicity 
of structure and basic design in the setting, ease of mobility in the costumes 
and, most essential of all, a synthesis of d^cor and costume which will allow the 
•dancing to be seen to its full advantage without detracting from the dramatic 
and atmospheric effect of the scenery itself. Simple enough truisms though these 
may be they constitute the reasons why two of the most imaginative settings 
•ever produced by Sadler’s Wells are not entirely successful. Hamlet ^ with super- 
lative costumes by Leslie Hurry, does not measure up to these dicta because his 
backcloth, whilst dramatic and of great pictorial interest, is too involved to serve 
its essentially simple purpose. It weighs down the scene, and the eye is confused 
by the fact that the figures and architecture painted on the cloth are in such 
violent motion that the individual movements of the dancers are not clearly 
visible. The second ballet which is not completely satisfactory is The Wanderer^ 
<iesigned by Graham Sutherland, and to some extent it fails for the opposite 
reasons. The two backcloths which constitute the dicor are the exact equivalent 
of choreography and music, all that cloths should be in themselves, but the 
costumes are not sufficiently related in the first and last scenes, nor designed for 
movement in the second scene.^ 

Certain of the limitations to which I refer may be said to apply to the theatre 
as a whole, such as the actual dimensions of the stage space and the requirements 

^ Since writing the above, I am told that the costumes for the revival of The Wanderer in 1945 
were greatly improved in execution. Unfortunately I was unable to see this revival and it may well 
be that my strictures arc obsolete. 
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of simple changes of scene, but the problem of line of sight from certain parts 
of the house and the necessity of keeping the stage clear and open to allow the 
choreographer the fullest possible floor space for his work arc more important 
and more specifically applicable in ballet than in other forms of production. 

The problem of line of sight is one which seldom receives suflicient con- 
sideration from designers. In the average London theatre, and in particular 
the New Theatre, St. Martin’s Lane, which was the war-time home of the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet, the full upstage height can be seen only from the stalls 
and the first few rows of the dress circle, thus any backcloth designed as a picture 
which must be seen in its entirety to convey its effect, will be seen by only about 
one-third of the audience. The back of the stalls and dress circle will see three- 
quarters of the cloth, the upper circle about half and the gallery one-third at 
most. Thus unless the essentials of the design are drawn near the base of the 
cloth the full effect will be appreciated only by those in the expensive seats. 
Criticism in these terms may be levelled at almost any ballet in any repertoire 
in some degree. It is a problem which does not seem to have been given sufficient 
consideration in ballet, where above all the scenery is necessary to the complete 
work of art. 

Considered aesthetically and from the front row of the dress circle, the war- 
time achievement of Sadler’s Wells, both in its choice of artistes and in the results 
obtained from them, is outstanding. The list at the end of this article shows 
that the major British ballet company has been at admirable pains to secure the 
collaboration of a variety of the available talents. Certain of the ballets produced 
during the war are no longer in the repertoire, either because they failed to achieve 
popularity or for other reasons. Of these Tie Birds, with scenery and costumes 
by Chiang Ye, is a loss more for the decor than for the ballet. The commissioning 
of this artist was an excellent notion and the resulting Chinoiserie exactly suited 
this light divertissement. Orpheus, designed by Sophie Fedorovitch, cannot have 
been allowed to disappear for reasons connected with her dicor. Orpheus was, 
in my opinion, on a par with Miss Fedorovitch’s earlier success. Nocturne, in 
grace, elegance and delicacy of colour. The basic design of the several scenes 
owed something to Christian Berard’s ingenious arch, used in Massine’s ballet 
to Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, which could be dismantled in sections and thus 
used decoratively in varying forms, scene by scene. But the brilliant use of 
drapes and masses of transparent gauze in Orpheus was a highly successful and 
necessarily inexpensive device. Sophie Fedorovitch’s other war-time ballet, 
Dante Sonata, is so simple in design as to be dull qua decor. True it complies 
with all the technical limitations and is a comparatively effective background 
for Ashton’s choreography, but it does not take advantage of the immense 
possibilities of the subject. 

Early in the war Coppelia was presented in its entirety with new decor and 
costumes by William Chappell. Chappell, like Hugh Stevenson, who designed 
Promenade in 1944, is an excellent designer of costumes for divertissement, but his 
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scenery has never been so successful. However, his new setting for the Covent 
Garden revival of Les PatineUfs is^ substantial improvement on his earlier version 
of the same dicor, Stevenson’s Promenade, a ballet in Regency costume, is 
exquisitely dressed, fulfilling all the requirements of period, costume and ease 
of movement, but the scene itself is less interesting. The same stricture may 
be applied in some degree to Tie Prospect Before Us, an eighteenth-century 
ballet of immense gusto and well-deserved popularity. The action takes place 
in the theatres of two rival impresarios and the use of the undressed stage, 
without scenery, is very successful in the rehearsal scenes. What scenery there 
is, however, purports to be “ after Rowlandson,” which designation the designer 
Roger Furse has interpreted in an enlarged water-colour technique which 
is not, particularly in the act drop, comparable to the biting line and exquisite 
wash of his distinguished model. The costumes, however, are charming. 
It may be personal prejudice on my part, but I am averse to loose painting in 
scenery. A brush stroke an inch in breadth may be full of vitality in a water- 
colour. Enlarged to a foot across on a cloth, it looks like daubing. Even 
Oliver Messel, who must rank as a designer of some of the most elegant settings 
in the contemporary theatre, is inclined to use a similar method. The first 
scene of his Comus seems to me to lose from this unsuitable enlargement of what 
must be a charming drawing in the manner of Inigo Jones who, one feels, would 
have had his own scenery painted more precisely. Comus is impeccably designed 
in depth and splendidly costumed. The last scene makes use of false perspectives 
which would have pleased Jones himself. It is only the painting with which I 
quarrel. The exact reverse is the case in the precision of the late Rex Whistler. 
His sense of atmosphere was brilliant and personal while his knowledge of 
period was immense. Perhaps his greatest ballet was the pre-war Bake's Progress, 
but both Tie Wise Virgins and the revival of Le Spectre de la Rose are perfect 
examples of his sensitivity and mastery of the medium. Whistler was capable, 
perhaps more than any designer for the English stage since Lovat Fraser, of 
knitting scenery and costume into that complete unity the word dlcor implies. 

Leslie Hurry is a war-time newcomer to ballet design who bids fair to be 
a great theatrical artist. In spite of my earlier criticisms of his tendency to over- 
crowd and over-ornament, he has an acute dramatic sense which made his contri- 
bution to the mime drama, Hamlet, memorable. His dicor for the revival of Swan 
hake was simpler in conception and he was entirely successful in binding together 
the somewhat unwieldy structure of this long, three-act ballet with the consist- 
ency of his design. The lake scene itself is the best individual setting in the ballet. 

It is disappointing that John Piper, whom one would expect to be the 
English painter most suited to fine ballet design, was not more successful in his 
first ballet for Sadler’s Wells. The Quest is a long and not entirely satisfactory 
ballet of the story of St. George adapted from Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Piper’s 
first scene is by far the best ; it is finely conceived and beautifully executed ; the 
final pastoral and apotheosis are successful, but the intermediate scenes are not 
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what one might have hoped — The Palace of Pride ” is not entirely satisfactory 
— and the majority of the costumes were poorly executed if not poorly designed. 
It is greatly to be hoped that John Piper will be called upon to design more ballets, 
for even in The Quest there is promise of fine things. 

As a measure of the intelligence used in the commissioning of artists by 
Sadler's Wells Miracle in the Gorhals stands high. I can think of no practising 
artist in this country better suited to designing for this grim ballet of the Glasgow 
slums than Edward Burra. Burra is in the great savage tradition of English 
satirical painters ; in the line of Hogarth, Rowlandson and Gillray ; and he 
brings these bitter talents to Miracle in the Gorhals with tremendous power. The 
act drop of rusted hulks and dirty tramp steamers is a contemporary theatrical 
masterpiece and will stand beside the cloths of Parade and Train Bleu. The 
scene itself is of squalid tenements, built in three dimensions to the requirements 
of the choreographer, drab and gloorpily convincing. The tawdry violence of 
the costumes is like a scream in a dark alley. Whatever criticisms of the basic 
set design may be made are relative to the producer rather than to Burra himself, 
and they are few. 

I have deliberately left: till last a full criticism of The Wanderer^ with dkor by 
Graham Sutherland. I am personally of the opinion that Sutherland is the 
greatest living English painter, but from the point of view of ballet design 
The Wanderer was an object lesson. It had more wrong with it technically than 
any of the major productions of which I have written. If it is, as I think it, more 
interesting visually in exactly similar proportion, this is due to Sutherland's 
quality as an artist and not as a theatrical designer. I have already referred to 
the lack of cohesion between the original costumes, which apart from the design 
were none too well made, but I must now refer back to the problem of line of 
sight and say that in his failure to realise this basic limitation Sutherland, 
magnificent as his two cloths are, is one of the worst offenders. From the upper 
circle of the New Theatre the superb designs, being only half visible, were quite 
meaningless. The ballet was produced in circumstances of extreme difficulty, 
early in the war, and certain of its scenic shortcomings are easily attributable to 
these difficulties, but even so it is greatly to be hoped that, in his next ballet, 
Sutherland will be in a position to bring his technical knowledge of the limita- 
tions of the theatre nearer the level with his great talent, I sincerely hope that 
this opportunity will be given to him at the earhest possible moment. 

Since I wrote the foregoing survey three ^ new works have been produced 
by the Sadler's Wells Ballet Company at its new home in that prince of theatres 
the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. The structural magnificence of this truly 

' Yet another new decor must be added to this appendix, that of James Bailey for the Covent 
Garden revival of Giselle. Unfortunately I have only seen parts of this new revival in rehearsal, but 
even on this scant evidence it is obvious that this new designer is not only a fine interpreter of the 
nineteenth-century romantic scene, but is also capable of using so extensive a stage as Covent Garden 
with complete confidence. 
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incredible stage has allowed Oliver Mcssel full range, both for his scenic ingenuity 
and his impeccable taste as a'^coatume designer, in the newly decorated version 
of Tchaikowsky’s Sleeping Princess^ the ballet with which the season opened. 
He has taken full advantage of the opportunities offered, and in the Sleeping 
Princess he excels himself. The possesses exactly the right ingredients of 
magic, splendour and sweetness required of the fairy tale, and even Messel’s 
shortcomings — his almost precious theatricality, the occasional watery paleness 
of his designs in colour, and the thin, papery unreality of his scenic forms — arc 
turned to advantage in this ballet where reality and solidity would have robbed 
the work of half its charm. The costumes whilst individually superb are not 
always so happy en masse, 

Adam Zero^ the second ballet to be presented at Covent Garden, is also highly 
ingenious as a piece of stage mechanics, but again the painted parts of the scene, 
fail in the actual painting of them. The ballet itself is reminiscent of the experi- 
mental theatre ” of the ’twenties and requires, in my view, a tough, linear, almost 
cuhist approach, to realise it scenically. Roger Purse, for all the professional 
skill with which he handles the various traps, the hydraulic bridges and the vast 
cyclorama with which Covent Garden is fabulously supplied, has been content 
to design the painted parts of his set as vaguely Georgian architecture in the 
same water-colour manner which detracted from his brilliantly clever dicor 
for Prospect Before Us, As in the latter ballet his use of the undressed stage is 
excellent. 

Symphonic Variations^ the new Ashton ballet to the music of C^sar Franck 
with dicor by Sophie Fedorovitch is, I personally believe, the finest piece of pure 
choreography ever created in this country. So austere and so simple a ballet 
as this — there are only six dancers in the cast — requires a dicor of equal severity. 
Miss Fedorovitch has tackled this problem and has produced a setting so absolutely 
in keeping with the ballet itself that it is impossible to consider any alternative. 
The six costumes are the most elegant of her work I have seen, and since Sophie 
Fedorovitch is one of the finest costume designers for ballet in this country, 
this is the highest praise I can give them. 


Ballet 

Composer 

Choreographer 

Date 

Sophie Fedorovitch : 

Dante Sonata 

Liszt arr, Lambert 

Frederick Ashton 

1939-40 

Orpheus 

Gluck 

Ninette de Valois 

1942 

Symphonic Variations 

Cesar Franck 

Frederick Ashton 

1946 

Graham Sutherland : 

The Wanderer 

Schubert-Liszt 

Frederick Ashton 

1941 

Rex Whistler : 

The Wise Virens 

Bach arr, Walton 

Frederick Ashton 

1940 

Le Spectre de la Rose 

Weber arr, Berlioz 

8o 

Revival 

1944 



Sophie Fedorovitch 

Setting for Frederick Ashton’s ballet 
to Cesar Franck’s Symphonic Variations 
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Pallet 

William Chappell : 
Coppilia 
Les Patineurs 

Roger Furse : 

The Prospect Before Us 
Adam Zero 

Chiang Yee : 

The Birds 

Oliver Messel : 

Comus 

The Sleeping Princess 

Leslie Hurry : 

Hamlet 
Swan Take 

John Piper : 

The Quest 

Hugh Stevenson : 
Promenade 

Michael Ayrton : 

Te Festin de PAraignee 

Edward Burra : 

Miracle in the Gorhals 

James Bailey : 

Giselle 


Composer 

Delibes 

Meyerbeer 

Boyce arr, Lambert 
Bliss 

Eighteenth-century 
selection arr. Respighi 

Purcell arr. Lambert 
Tchaikowsky 

Tchaikowsky 

Tchaikowsky 

Walton 

Haydn 

A. Roussel 

Bliss 

Adam 


Choreographer 

Date 

Revival 

Ashton (new setting) 

1940 

1946 

Ninette de Valois 
Robert Helpmann 

1940 

1946 

Robert Helpmann 

1942 

Robert Helpmann 
Revival 

1942 

1946 

Robert Helpmann 
Revival 

1942 

1945 

Frederick Ashton 

1943 

Ninette de Valois 

1945 

Andree Howard 

1944 

Robert Helpmann 

1944 

Revival 

1946 
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Twenty Years After 

N ineteen forty-six sees the twentieth year of the existence of the 
Ballet Rambert which started so promisingly in 1926 with the first com- 
pletely English ballet ; that is, in which there was collaboration from the 
beginning between choreographer, composer and designer. It is true that the 
music by Eugene Goossens was not specially composed for the ballet, but 
the whole treatment was discussed with and approved by him. The ballet was 
A Tragedy of Tashion^ or Scarlet Scissors^ which Sir Nigel Playfair commissioned 
for his revue ‘‘ Riverside Nights,” the designer was Sophie Fedorovitch (her first 
work for ballet) and of course the choreographer was the then very young 
Frederick Ashton, one of the pupils at my Ballet School. This ballet was seen 
twice by Diaghileff who greatly enjoyed it. 

That marks the beginning of my Company, for from that time on my pupils 
were giving sporadic performances which culminated in February 1950 with a 
special matinie of English ballet at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, at which 
the cver-youthful favourite, Capriol Suite^ was seen for the first time. That pro- 
gramme contains the names of almost all the artists who played an important 
part in the early days of native ballet in this country, not only as dancers but as 
designers and choreographers : Pearl Argyle, Prudence Hyman, Maude Lloyd, 
Andr6e Howard, Frederick Ashton, William Chappell, Harold Turner. 

Anna Pavlova came to see Capriol Suite and admired it so much that, had 
she lived, Ashton would have created a ballet especially for her. 

We had a tremendous success with that matinh^ so much so that we were 
offered a series of seasons at the Lyric Theatre and later at the New Theatre (the 
first ballet company ever to dance there), and during the first seasons we were 
honoured by the appearance of Karsavina as our ballerina. She danced for us 
her great roles in hss Sylphides^ Carnaval and he Spectre de la Rose, and gave her 
incomparable artistry as a standard and an inspiration for us all. 

From that time on there has been an almost unbroken continuity in the 
existence of my Company. We gave many seasons at our own little theatre, 
the Mercury, together with special Sunday performances at which many famous 
guest-artistes as well as my own dancers appeared. Alicia Markova was our 
ballerina and was thereby given the chance to restart her career which, after the 
death of Diaghileff, seemed for a time to have come to an end. She continued 
to dance with my Company on Sunday evenings while she was at Sadler's Wells 
during the week. 
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FACADE, (original version) 



CAPRIOL SUITE 

Jean Stokes and Walter Gore 





ANNETTE CHAPPELL 
and WALTER GORE 




THE FUGITIVE 

Joan McClelland, Walter Gore. Sally Gilmour 




TWENTY YEARS AFTER 


Many of my dancers joined the Russian companies of those days, notably 
Prudence Hyman, Elizabeth Ruxton and Betty Cuff, who, as Pauline Strogova, 
Lisa Serova and Vera Nelidova, all made big names for themselves. Others 
went to Sadler's Wells, as did Frederick Ashton, whose years of experiment 
and experience with us enabled him to take such magnificent advantage of the 
greater facilities of the larger theatre and company. 

By that time Antony Tudor was ready to take his place as chief choreographer, 
and that is how my work has always gone on — continually finding new young 
artists, choreographers, designers, dancers. Tudor learnt his first dancing steps 
in my School, and nearly all his choreographic works in this country were 
arranged for my Company. Since he went to America several years ago he has 
earned a reputation there which have led critics to place him alongside such 
masters as Fokine and Massine. I take pride in the fact that ballets he created 
for me, amongst them the exquisite J'lrJin aux Li/as, the sombre Dark E/egies 
and the witty Gala Performance^ have become part of the American repertoire and 
have been danced in theatres as enormous as the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York. It is good to know that these ballets which have been danced 
on the small stage of the Mercury Theatre are of such merit that they are just as 
successful on huge stages. Indeed it is a contention of mine that this will always 
be the case with any ballet of genuine worth. 

A contemporary of Tudor's, Andree Howard, made her first sensational 
success with the much talked of Lady into Fox in 1959 after several very promising 
earlier works. This ballet has ever since been one of the most loved in our 
repertoire and is one that we are nearly always asked for when we pay a first 
visit to a town. It also established Sally Gilmour as one of the most sensitive 
of all our English dancers. I feel that Andr6e Howard^'s latest ballet for us. 
The Fugitive, is an even finer work, with its moving story by the designer Hugh 
Stevenson, who suggested the idea to the choreographer and designed the 
scenery and costumes, as he did for Tudor's Jardin aux Lilas, Here we have a 
story which is worked out entirely by dancing, with movements which wonder- 
fully express the differences of each character — the gentle, confiding younger 
sister, suddenly overwhelmed by a great love which she can barely understand ; 
the stronger, harder character of the elder sister, protective and tender until 
jealousy blinds her to all but her own bitter sense of defeat and drives her to the 
act which precipitates the tragedy from the consequences of which she can never 
escape ; the fugitive, despairingly begging help from each until it is to the 
younger he turns with awakened love ; the proud father whose authority and 
grandeur are characterised in a few gestures ; and the Lady Companion whose 
position as motherly protector yet not a mother is most subtly conveyed — all 
this is an integral part of the choreography. 

Another ballet I am proud to have in my present repertoire is Walter Gore's 
Simple Symphony, It was his first choreographic work after being invalided out 
of the Navy and is danced to Benjamin Britten's music. Britten came to Bristol 
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for our first night and expressed himself as delighted with the way in which Gore 
had so perfectly caught the veiy spirit of this youthful music in his choreography. 
It has a strong feeling, almost a smell, of the sea about it and, without telling any 
story, shows a group of young fisherfolk sporting together. The third move- 
ment, “ Sentimental Saraband ” (which is the name given to it by the composer), 
is the one serious interlude in a delightful frolic and is permeated with a deep 
feeling of mutual love and longing. 

This ballet provided a big opportunity for a young designer, Ronald Wilson, 
who is again collaborating with Walter Gore in a new work, Mr. Punchy which 
is now in preparation. It is as typically English as Petrouchka is Russian, and we 
all have very great hopes of it. Like The Fugitive with its score by Leonard 
Salzedo, Mr. Punch has music specially written for it by Arthur Oldham, a young 
musician who has studied with Benjamin Britten and has already done a con- 
siderable amount of incidental music both for the theatre and for radio, including 
the music for the play October Morning by Millard Lampell and John Brorvn's Boifyy 
an adaptation for radio of an American best-seller in verse by Stephen Vincent 
Beret. This is his first ballet, and some of his themes are based on famous 
English tunes of the Mr. Punch period. 

I have always had a passion for the classical ballets which provide the essential 
background and basis for all dancing, and I am particularly happy about my 
Giselle^ Act II, which has been acclaimed as a perfect evocation of the Romantic 
period and coming nearest in spirit to what the original production must have 
been. I should like to quote what one critic has said of this : 

I do not use the word * excellence ^ lightly. I am aware of the traditions 
that surround Giselle and of the difficulties of execution and interpretation that 
the three leading roles present ; but I am also most strongly aware that no 
production I have ever seen gave me more than a hint of the beauties of the 
romantic ballet which arc so completely revealed in the Rambert version. To 
Hugh Stevenson, who was responsible for the dicor and costumes, must go almost 
the full measure of praise. His setting is the customary woodland glade, situated 
in a dark and remote part of a forest, and so thickly surrounded with trees that 
one feels the sun can never reach so damp and mysterious a place. The dark 
green of the backcloth and wings blends so perfectly into the shadows caused 
by the dim lighting that the illusion is complete. The costumes are largely 
inspired by old prints contemporary with the first production of Giselle^ and 
again and again the dancers in motion recall lithographs by Brandard and Chalon. 
Indeed, so lovely is the stage picture throughout that one almost welcomes 
pauses in the dance when one may gaze at the tableau undisturbed by movement. 

‘‘ To say only that the dancers were able to fit into Stevenson^s conception 
and preserve its perfect period atmosphere would be praise enough, but mention 
must be made of Sally Gilmour’s wraith-like Giselle, Walter Gore’s finely danced 
and convincingly mimed Albrecht and Joyce Graeme’s inhuman majesty as 
Myrtha, the Queen of the Wilis.” 
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We are now busy adding the first act so that the complete ballet will be ready 
this summer. Hugh Stevenson’s superb sense of the ballet has been invaluable 
and his dicor is, in the opinion of many people, one of the finest in English ballet 
to-day. Sally Gilmour, already a most touching wraith in the second act, will, 
I believe, give enormous poignancy to the first act and make the whole one of 
her finest performances. Walter Gore is already acknowledged one of the best 
of modern Albrechts, for this many-sided artist — as versatile as Woizikowsky 
and a fine choreographer in addition — has during the past year acquired a 
complete mastery of the classical technique. 

I feel that I have never had a finer all-round company than I have at present. 
I have the greatest hopes for the future of the sixteen-year-old John Gilpin. 
He has danced since he was a child, became one of the best-known boy actors 
on our stage, but has now decided that he wishes to make ballet his career. 
Another newcomer is Sonia Arova of the impeccable classical line and deeply- 
rooted classical feeling who will be seen in Swan Lake. 

We are having our first season at Sadler’s Wells Theatre in July when we 
shall be presenting a repertoire of some twenty ballets including those already 
mentioned as well as the evergreen Peter and the Wolf and C^^ernjana by that witty 
choreographer, Frank Staff, Andr^e Howard’s exquisite Death and the Maiden^ 
which carries equally on a tiny stage or at the Manchester Opera House, Ashton’s 
almost first and perennially young Capriol Suite and his original version of 
Fafode^ and the Tudor ballets including Soiree Musicale. 

My whole career as director of a ballet company has been a voyage of dis- 
covery. It has always been, and still is, my joy to recognise talent, whether it 
be in a dancer, choreographer, designer or musician, and to do all in my power 
to help it to find an outlet. I am happy to know that, through me, such artists 
as Frederick Ashton, Andree Howard, Sophie Fedorovitch, Nadia Benois, 
William Chappell, Antony Tudor, Walter Gore, Hugh Stevenson, besides many, 
many dancers, have been able to create works of lasting importance for our 
ballet. 
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Education and the Dancer 

AN ENQUIRY 

THE PROBLEM 

I N countries such as Russia where there is a State balletjwith its own school 
the general education of the dancer is carried to a high level. In England 
all too often it is considered that if a girl is going to become a dancer she 
should finish her schooling as early as possible. Until dancing can become 
recognised as a School Certificate subject there will be many difficulties to be 
faced, all of which can be met if there is some co-operation between parents 
and schools. 

(a) What is the ideal curriculum for the future dancer so that she shall 
become more than a performer of steps ? 

(b) What has ballet to offer the non-dancing child as part of her general 
education ? 


From Adeline Gen^:e 
President y Koyal Academy of Dancing 

(a) It is not wise to generalise too much. The ideal curriculum for the 
dancer depends upon how each individual adapts him or herself to the training 
afforded by the old schools established not only in Russia but also in my own 
country, Denmark. There, in addition to a sound general education, the young 
dancers are given every opportunity to learn music and acting so that, should 
they fail as dancers, they can then turn to opera or drama where their training 
will be of great value to them. 

Early promise does not always mature, and the fact that the student of 
dancing has to begin serious training so early in life, is one of the chief difficulties 
in the eyes of most educationalists. They very rightly do not wish to see a child 
concentrate on something which may prove to be a “ blind alley.” 

The development of interest and a knowledge of the other arts will always 
help the dancer to become the artist. 

(b) Physical well-being and good general deportment. Discipline of mind 
as well as body. Dancing, by stimulating the imagination, develops an interest 
in the allied arts of Music, History and Painting. 
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From Tamara Karsavina 

I entirely agree with you that the want of education in a dancer is detri- 
mental to the art. Till such time as it can be established on the lines of the theatre 
school in Russia, where education and art tuition are centred under the same 
roof,^ an arrangement must be arrived at by which a professional dancer has not 
only her full share of education but is enabled to have a curriculum designed 
to help her artistic development. How this could be done without prejudice 
to the amount of time required by her for ballet tuition is, of course, a technical 
question of which I have no ready solution. I have no doubt a select committee 
might find an answer. 

As to the questions : 

(a) Over and above general education, several special subjects are, to my 
mind, indispensable to a dancer : 

(i) The history of dancing and of the ballet, of course. 

(ii) A study of costume of all periods, also of characteristic poses {e,g, 

mediaeval, renaissance, etc.). 

(iii) Listening to good music, with an informed commentary. 

(iv) Being taught how to look at pictures, and also the elementary rulesof com- 

position in pictures (there are, of course, good books on both subjects). 

(v) A good knowledge of Greek and Roman m3rthology. Speaking from 

personal experience and bearing in mind the benefit my colleagues 
and myself derived from the knowledge of mythology, I would 
point out that mythological ballets are not relics of a past epoch but 
still offer a wide field of inspiration. 

(vi) Such additional studies as fencing and ballroom dancing of different 

periods are, of course, desirable if they can be fitted into the scheme. 

{b) The non-fencing child derives from ballet classes, adapted of course to 
a non-professional standard, such benefits as : 

(i) General poise and grace of demeanour useful in overcoming the too 

frequent awkwardness and bashfulness of youth. 

(ii) Improvement of health and added vitality. 

(iii) Better understanding of art and therefore a larger scope of intellectual 

enjoyment. 


From Sir Kenneth Barnes 
Principal of the Kojal Academy of Dramatic Art 

The questions you put are difficult. I think {a) Elementary Geometry ; 
Poetics (imagination and rhythm) ; Anatomy ; the History of Dancing, which 
should touch upon human instincts in a not too psychological vein ; Musical 
Appreciation ; and the History of Ballet, {b) Muscular Control ; Co-ordination 

^ See p, 37, Sadler* s Wells School, 
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of Thought and Movement ; the Sense of Expression ; Breathing ; Balance ; 
Grace ; Awareness of Physical Limitations ; Deportment ; Mime. 

From Mme. Marie Rambert 

It is quite possible, and necessary^ to give a dancer a complete secondary 
education up to matriculation standard at the same time as a full professional 
training. The answer to question [d) is : 

The best and most perfect of physical training conducive to health and 
perfect deportment and ease of movement. 

From The Viscountess Snowden 

[a) The ideal curriculum should include those subjects which help most 
towards the development of an international outlook, a humane and tolerant 
behaviour and a spirit of service. 

These would be music, literature, language, history and domestic economy. 
I naturally assume the three Rs. 

The subjects selected for each stage in education should not be too numerous, 
but the importance of good teaching cannot be over-estimated. 

Qi) From the inclusion of ballet dancing in the school curriculum pupils 
might be expected to develop self-discipline, esprit-de-corps, courtesy, a sense of 
harmony and a grace of manner, a balanced mind in a well-educated body. 

From Ursula Moreton 

{a) I regard an ideal curriculum as quite impossible under present circum- 
stances. A special school will have to be founded.^ The dancer certainly requires 
as good, if not a better, education than the ordinary child, it is all a question of 
balancing the time-table. 

Q)) Poise, discipline, quick thinking and a development of the musical 
sense — but only if the training is done by experts in teaching as well as dancing. 

From Marjory Middleton 

Member of the Education Committee, Royal Academy of Dancing and 

Teacher of Dancing in Edinburgh 

I write more from the point of view of what could be immediately practical 
than from the ideal of a ballet school on the Russian model. 

{a) (i) Commencing at the age of eight she should attend two dancing 
classes per week. These should be of one hour’s duration. Two periods of 
instrumental music should be given per week. 

(ii) At the age of nine the child should have three dancing lessons per week. 
One class of musical appreciation added to her instrumental lessons. 

(iii) At the age of ten, a dancing class of forty minutes per day should be 
given. Two of these classes should be strictly technical. At this point gymnastics 

^ See p , 57, Sadler t WtlVs School . 
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should be discontinued, as sufficient physical development will be obtained by 
ballet. Music to continue as before. 

(iv) At the age of eleven or twelve the child should have made up her 
mind about her career. 

Dancing classes should now be increased to six per week these two years. 

The child will have to decide between ballet and the popular sports, though 
netball and tennis are permissible in moderation. 

(v) At twelve the child should commence a more specialised education. 

(vi) At fourteen the dancer should have two hours of dancing lessons and 
should specialise in English, Art, Geography, Languages, Literature, etc. 

School studies for these two years to be preparatory for School Certificate. 

{b) The first thing ballet has to offer any child is self-discipline. Every diild 
has a sense of achievement when she can control her own body. Ballet induces 
the development of a good figure, even ^vhen only taken twice a week. 

One of the earliest games that a child plays is “ Let’s pretend.” The art of 
mime as embodied in ballet gives this game a new significance. 

The child is invariably surprised to learn that there is any sort of link 
between her ballet class and her history book. Court dances throughout the 
ages give her an imaginative picture and a sense of style of the period. Geography 
acquires a new meaning when the charming national dances of Hungary, Spain, 
Portugal, Poland, etc., are learnt and a wealth of colour and movement displayed. 

The relationship of music and ballet could not be closer, as ballet is incon- 
ceivable without music. With the aid of the other visual art, painting and 
costume, a satisfactory trinity is formed. 

The imagination of the child is stimulated by opening up a broad cultural 
vista, not by a specific order to become “ a little fairy all by herself.” 


From Grace Cone 

Member of the Koyal Academy of Dancing Executive and Technical Committees 
and Founder of a School of General Education 

(a) In my view the ideal curriculum for the future dancer should include 
the following subjects : 

English and Eiterature : With a considerable amount of reading, and including 
the study and reading of plays of all eras, thus linking it with 
History : Which should also cover the history of the various arts. 

Geography : To understaad the life and culture of other lands. 

Ballet. French. Art. Music. Drama. Scripture History. 

Elementary Mathematics : During the early years of training. 

Elementary Science and Domestic Science ; To include Needlework or Handcraft. 

Qj) Mental and physical poise. It makes for health, alertness* lithencss and 
virility, also encourages the appreciation of beauty and culture. 
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Ballet Music from the Conductor’s 
Point of View 

T here are three problems that immediately engage the attention of a 
conductor when he turns to conducting ballet music. First, ^the 
specialised technical one of accompanying the dancers ; second, his 
attitude to music written for some other purpose and then translated to the 
stage for a ballet ; and third, the use of music that may not always appear to 
him worthy of performance, music which, in a few cases, sinks far below that 
level. 

The conductor must decide his attitude to these problems, otherwise he 
cannot, with a clear conscience, attack his job and give it the undivided loyalty 
his work should have. It is to the clarification of these problems that I intend 
to devote this article. 

Most conductors will agree that it requires far more technical skill to 
perform an early Verdi opera successfully than one of the Wagner works. Far 
more depends on a correctly spanned rubato by singer and conductor in. the 
early Verdi period. While musical and dramatic problems may be greater in 
Wagner, the technical skill required to produce that disciplined freedom of the 
early nineteenth-century period is very exacting. 

We have a somewhat similar situation in ballet, where it is recognised 
that the ballets called “ classical ” require a higher degree of technical skill in 
accompaniment than most of the modern productions, though musically these 
are often the result of more careful combined preparation and music of a higher 
standard is used. In the early classical ballets where we have the repetitive 
execution of steps (the fouetti is a good example), the pace will vary with the 
dancer according to her technical proficiency and physical build. Also the 
stage itself will alter speed, a raked stage producing a quite different result from 
a flat one. 

All this, even if variation is slight, does present the conductor with a 
problem, if he is out to secure a musical result as satisfying as the tempo is to 
the dancer. It means he must be thoroughly conversant with the performers 
and able to anticipate the required tempo. He must balance the sections before 
and after in order to achieve a musical coherence as well as an accompaniment 
that will give the dancer complete confidence and bring out the best in her 
performance. 
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BALLET MUSIC FROM THE CONDUCTOR’S POINT OF VIEW 

This is equally important in the ballet adagio. Here it is necessary to know 
the whole phrase of a dancer’s movement to adjust the speed correctly and sec 
that it docs not involve playing the last four bars, in what may be a 12 or 1 6 bar 
movement, at an entirely different tempo from that with which the movement 
commenced. 

The ballet where this problem is at its greatest is the oldest in the repertoire, 
Giselhy but these same problems occur in all the Tchaikowsky works — and in 
Coppilta of Delibes, probably in the other ballets of the same composer, but so 
far we have not had the opportunity of performing them in this country. 

The second problem is the most difficult as well as the most controversial, 
and one which the conductor should settle before he decides to conduct ballet. 
What is his attitude to the use of music, originally written for performance 
without the stage, either for the orchestra or for the pianoforte, or some other 
medium. 

A glance at the present repertoire will show the necessity for solving this 
problem. Apparitions and Dante Sonata by Liszt, the latter a piano sonata turned 
into a concerto ; The Wanderer^ Schubert-Liszt, a piano fantasia of Schubert 
which Liszt orchestrated ; The Prospect Before Us, Boyce, arranged Lambert ; 
The Wise Virgins, with music taken from Bach ; Les Sylphides, an orchestrated 
version of Chopin’s music ; and Walton’s Fafade. These and several other 
works make the problem one of urgency. Is the conductor’s attitude to be one 
of degree ” to be decided as each case comes along ? Can we say we will 
allow translation in the case of music not generally performed to-day (as the 
example of taking Meyerbeer works for Les Patineurs), or do we feel a question 
of principle to be involved ? 

I have met several lovers of ballet, and other musicians, who arc quite 
content to allow the translation of much music and yet are horrified at the use 
of Chopin’s piano works or a Brahm’s symphony. Yet I feel the matter is one 
of principle and not degree. Either you sanction it — and thereafter condemn 
translations that are made without the necessary artistic integrity (which in any 
case would be unsuccessful and disappear very quickly, leaving the music in its 
original state), or you must condemn the touching of original material by any 
hand or for any purpose. 

If we adopt the second alternative, where will it lead us ? In the first place 
we must condemn Vaughan Williams for taking a theme by Thomas Tallis and 
composing one of the most consummate masterpieces of our own age, for taking 
a theme few of us knew and weaving such a delicate pattern, which is so true to 
Tallis and Vaughan Williams, to Tudor music and our own age, that music 
would be very much the poorer for its absence. 

William Walton wrote Fafade for a small combination of instruments to be 
played during the recitation of poems through a megaphone inserted in the 
mouthpiece of a mask — so exotic a medium that performances are always likely 
to remain rare. Walton himself decided to form orchestral suites from this 
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tmtedal and then a second translation took place when Frederick Ashton added 
choreography to the tnusic. . 

I feel there is no more to this double translation than the double adaptation 
that took place in the case of Chopin, or of the Schubcrt-Liszt ; if you allow the 
former examples then you must also agree in principle with the latter ; you cannot 
say you disagree because Chopin is piano music of a peculiar nature — all you 
can say is that in this case a successful translation has not been achieved, but 
Les Sjlpbides has passed its quarter century already, so are you justified in holding 
such an opinion ? I feel it is no answer to assert that the essential character and 
rubato of Chopin’s music is such that it cannot be reproduced on the orchestra. 
That is merely admitting that the skiU of the conductor (or conducting in this 
period) has fallen to a low standard. An orchestra is an extremely sensitive 
instrument capable of performing any demands the conductor makes on it. 

Of course, if we wish to listen to Chopin’s pinao music, we neither go to 
the ballet nor an orchestral concert, but when we go to Les Sjlphides wc go to 
ballet,” which is a fusion of four art forms. There are still too many people 
for whom one of the elements is of prior importance, and until we can get away 
from this condition of mind and realise that ballet is the successful fusion of 
all foxir arts, wc shall not recognise its full beauty, or appreciate ballet in 
its own right. Looking at Les Sylphides ** in its own right ” who dare call it 
unsuccessful ? 

Why do choreographers so frequently go to music already composed for 
their ballets ? Wc can sec in many cases that the older period in music has given 
them the atmosphere they require. English ballet was very fortunate in Gavin 
Gordon’s music specially composed for Lhe Rake’s Progress^ which fitted the 
d^cor, drama and period admirably, but such a piece of good fortune could not 
be repeated over and over again. 

In many cases, ballets have been invented of much earlier periods than our 
own and it was correct to go to the music of the period, or music of a nature 
allied to the subject. The alternatives would have been to restrict ballet to 
present-day subjects, or to have a series of new compositions on old periods, 
the great majority of which would have been fakes and of inferior quality. Can 
we imagine more successful musical ^material than Boyce for The Prospect Before 
Us, and how right was the decision to use Bach, even his chorales, for Tie Wise 
Virens — orchestrated with such brilliancy and care for the essential nature of 
the music by William Walton. They form as integral a part of ballet as the 
production of entirely new works like Horoscope, the Bliss ballets and many 
others. 

As a ballet conductor I welcome the use of historical subjects for ballet, 
employing the music of the period, whether known or unknown, but according 
to its suitability. Ballet is as capable as any other art form of portraying the life 
of a country through its centuries. Works like Tie Rake’s Progress, Miracle in 
the Gorhals, arc of far more value than mere entertainment, so too arc works 
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like Danfe Sonata and Tie Wanderer^ being born of the emotional stress of a 
catastrophic era. 

What a loss to our sense of beauty the non-appearance of Symphonic Variations 
would have been, to the music of Cdsar Franck. Here is a visual conception of 
a musical emotion, which must enrich the mind and who is to say whether this 
latest creation of Frederick Ashton is not born of altered historioal conditions ? 

I would like you to see this ballet and then ask yourself how a composer could 
have been approached to write music for it ? Is it not essentially a case of a 
mood for which the music, already composed, expressed exactly what the 
choreographer had in mind. 

And all this would be lost to us, unless we accept the principle that translation 
to an altered condition is permissible — the final criterion being whether the 
fusion is complete and whether each art contributes something to the whole. 

So we come to our third problem, that of the performance of works which 
seem musically without merit. The work above all others that springs to the 
mind is Giselle^ as brilliant for the ballerina as it is trivial for the musician. 
Rarely can so much lack of inspiration have been poured on to paper. We 
should be bored after two minutes of this music in a concert hall. Yet the 
ballet is over a hundred years old and is still the glittering gem before the 
eyes of young classical dancers. To have danced Giselle successfully, ah — that is 
" the ” achievement. 

So we come back to the same question : we must not consider the music 
alone. Even if the music in Giselle is a weakness, we must recognise that the 
fusion of the various art forms has been good enough to sustain this ballet over 
a long period and make it successful in performance. 

This also applies to the ballet Tes Patineurs. The music by Meyerbeer is 
far above the level of Adam’s Giselle^ even so Meyerbeer is a composer who is 
very little performed to-day and we should not much enjoy listening to a 
three-act opera by him. Certain sections of his operas have been chosen so 
skilfully for this ballet that they produce a half-hour work that has been one 
of the most popular in the Wells’ repertoire. The selection fulfills the purpose 
that all music must have in ballet, it matches the dicor and choreography and 
makes a successful fusion with these other elements. 

What has ballet given to music ? We have considered the adaptation of 
music from its original state and the addition of choreography, but has ballet 
given anything in return ? On this score too we can say that music would be a 
great ded poorer without ballet. Not only have many fine works been written 
for this medium, too many to be quoted here, but technical advances in music 
have been made through the necessity of describing movement and mime on 
the stage. 

Tchaikowsky develops his orchestration in his ballets in a manner quite 
different from that used in his symphonic works. One has only to remember 
the fight of the mice and tin soldiers in Casse-Noisette, or the Puss-in-boots in 
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the last act ot Tie Sleeping Beautj to tecognise that this advance is due entirely 
to the stage, and devdopmens has gone on ever since through the composers 
who wrote for Diaghileff and now for own baUet. 

These then are the problems which a conductor should answer before he 
devotes himself to ballet. If he solves them satisfactorily it is possible to obtain 
great experience and enjoyment in an art form that is as capable as any other of 
expressing every facet of human life. 


ANTONY HOPKINS 

The Ballet Music of Arthur Bliss 

T he composer who turns his creative gifts towards the ballet has various 
problems to face. Not the smallest by any means is the question of 
artistic integrity that confronts the writer of any “ occasional ’’ music ; 
to remain true to himself while to the best of his ability he forms a part of 
something bigger, be it radio, theatre, film or church. At first glance, this may 
seem to be an imaginary problem ; surely it is enough that he should give of 
his best : isn’t that the highest contribution he can make ? In a way, the answer 
is of course Yes ” — but there is a little more to it than that. Music for ballet, 
or any incidental music for that matter, is married music ; and one of the first 
things that the partners in a happy marriage learn is that they cannot go their 
own ways heedless of one another ; there must be a feeling of reciprocity, of 
give-and-take. But though on account of this each may lose some individuality 
and even forfeit some pleasures, the merging of the two different personalities 
makes a third and greater entity, bringing a new happiness that springs from 
the spirit of self-immolation and mutual sacrifice. Thus, music for the ballet 
must above all be disciplined music, conditioned from the first moment of its 
creation to be a partner of the dance, and by their union to gain strength and 
fulfilment. 

One of the questions most often set in musical examinations is that in which 
the candidate is given the viola part only of a string quartet, around which he 
must write the missing parts. Writing ballet music is like a sort of spiritual 
obverse to this. The composer must write his music in such a way that, though 
instrumentally it is of course complete, there is at the same time an implied and 
missing counterpoint, an imaginary thread which runs throughout the whole 
work and which can only be supplied by the movement of the dance. The 
realisation of this will clarify the first problem I stipulated. If the composer 
gives of his best in the ruthlessly self-centred way which produces great music. 
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then the odds are that he will produce bad ballet music. Music of the highest 
quality of inspiration and architecture must necessarily be complete in itself. It 
would be as sinful to mix it with another art-form as it would be to paint with 
gay colours the pillars of a Norman church. Ballet enthusiasts who swoon at 
Choreartium find this hard to realise, but if it was suggested to them that during 
a sublimely executed pas-de-deux^ a film should be projected on to the backcloth 
to enhance the general effect, they would rise in indignation. What they do not 
understand is that in such a ballet as Choreartium^ the musicians arc continually 
distracted by the dancing, and the balletomanes do not listen to the music with 
the respect it deserves. It is what Mr. Agate would call a matter of “ planes.” 

So much for the moral problem. Now let us examine for a moment some 
of the purely technical considerations which the composer must bear in mind. 
The first one is, I suppose, the sheer physical limitations of the dancers. Ballet 
is an exhausting business for its executants, and the actual time that a dancer 
can keep up any continuous movement is very short — by the clock. To the 
breathlessly watching audience a brilliant solo in a set of variations may seem 
incredibly and ecstatically drawn out ; but the composer must condense his 
thought and musical development into a space of eighty bars or so at the outside. 
Movements of the whole corps de ballet can of course be extended to a much 
greater length by clever choreography that gives some dancers breathing space 
while others carry the main burden ; but all solo dances must be contrived to 
fit into a very carefully observed time-limit. 

Secondly, the music must have a rhythm sufficiently clearly defined and 
simple enough for the dancers to comprehend and recognise. It amounts to 
near-blasphemy to say so, especially from the musicians^ camp, but I think that 
this is the weakness of the Stravinsky ballets, whose rhythmic complexity is 
only performed correctly with some difficulty by even the most highly skilled 
professional musicians. How then can one expect a comparatively simple- 
minded ballet dancer to find his or her way unerringly through so complicated 
and intricate a score ? Here indeed is a case for that marital discipline I have 
already mentioned. If the composer has a predilection for writing alternate 
bars of 7/8 and 5/8, he should not expect his enthusiasm to be shared by the 
unfortunate choreographer. All music for dancing must have a simple funda- 
mental pulse, as even the hottest swing player knows only too well. Infinite 
rhythmic variety can be achieved easily enough by turning to good account 
the very factor of physical exhaustion, which in the preceding paragraph I 
coimted to be a disadvantage to the composer. Music for a ballet can be broken 
up into numerous sections which need not have any musical link or continuity, 
nor is a logical and symphonic type of development ” at all the best treatment 
that can be devised. 

In the music of Adam Zero^ as well as in his other ballets, Arthur Bliss has 
shown that he is a true craftsman of the theatre, realising fully the difficulties 
of the union of music and ballet, and, secure in his appreciation of the various 
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problems, able to provide their solution in a perfect partnership to the dance* 
On the whole he docs nortry.to Jimit the quantity of his thematic material in 
any way, nor to have any particular continuity. Whether or not the composer 
does this is primarily a matter for individual taste ; one cannot say that cither 
is right or wrong. Personally, I must say I prefer music to be built around a 
limited number of themes, even if no strict leitmotiv ” idea is adhered to. 

Unfortunately I have not seen Checkmate^ which BUss considers to be his 
best ballet, and so I am only able to discuss his latest two works in this genre. 
It is interesting by the way to know why he rates Checkmate more highly than 
the others. His reasons are simple ; in his first ballet, he designed or wrote 
his own scenario, and, I imagine, adjusted it as the music developed ; in the 
others, he worked to another draughtsman’s blueprints, so to speak, and in 
consequence finds that the music is not always used in exactly the way he had 
visualised. If a composer has a really strong sense of the theatre it is more 
nearly approaching the ideal if he writes his own scenario ; some interesting 
research might be done to discover how far the composer’s ideas have affected 
the choreography of all the modern ballets. By this I do not mean his “ musical ” 
ideas of course, but his imaginative “ pre-vision ” of what movements the 
dancers might make at any particular moment in the score. 

By all accounts Checkmate is also the purest ” ballet Bliss has done. Miracle 
in the Gorbals is hardly a true ballet, except for the part of the Suicide ; and 
while it is tremendously effective theatre, I regret the increasing tendency shown 
here to substitute mime for the stricter forms of dancing. Adam Zero is more 
truly balletic, but suffers from too great a complexity. The eye cannot take in 
all that is going on, and one feels that one should see it several times and con- 
centrate on a different part of the stage at each visit I But this is not to deny 
its effectiveness, or even one might say its fascination. 

In both ballets Bliss employs only relatively simple rhythms ; true, there is 
a good length of 7/8 in Adam Zero (scored as alternate bars of 5/8 and 2/4), and 
the very beautiful bridal music in the same ballet has alternate bars of 5 and 5. 
But this is fundamentally only a matter of dividing eight beats into a ‘‘ larger 
half and a smaller half,” to use the traditional schoolboy’s division of an apple. 
It is curious that in both ballets the most complex sound, rhythmically, occurs 
at the moments when the composer is called upon to imitate jazz. The dance 
of rejoicing in the Gorbals ballet is one of the loveliest things in the score, and 
in it Bliss has appropriated with very great skill all the traditions of the jazz style 
including its immense vitality, without in any way spoiling the \inity of the 
ballet as a whole. Another point of similarity is the rounding-off of both ballets 
with the thematic material of the overture. In the Miracle it is done less 
noticeably than in Adam Zero^ but even an untrained ear can detect the drum 
modv in a slow dt-dum-dum rhythm. I think the start-all-over-again ending of 
Adam Zero is a real touch of genius, summed up so well in the catch-phrase of 
to-day, ‘‘ This is where we came in.” It contrives to draw the music together 
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THE BALLET MUSIC OF ARTHUR BLISS 

in an extraordinary way ; apart from this obvious and deliberate repetition of 
the overture, there is very little attempt to provide any thematic unity. Each 
section is complete and isolated in itself, and except for an occasional remin- 
iscence (as in the very moving scene where Adam hands over to his son), fresh 
material is used for each dance. In spite of this, the score is completed and 
rounded off with complete conviction by this very simple and obvious device. 
It is like the front and back covers of a book ; and though every page may be 
different, they all bear one on inevitably to that final moment, often reached 
with a feeling of regret, when one turns the last page and then the cover, with 
a sense of finality that is yet a new beginning. 

While having no immediate plans for the future, I imagine Bliss will certainly 
give us at least one more ballet. He certainly has a flair for highly coloured 
and dramatic music, as he has shown whenever he has been called upon to 
provide it. From the film music of Things to Come to the very apt and attractive 
score he wrote for that imobtrusive little radio play. Memorial Concert — to my 
mind one of the most enjoyable programmes I have ever heard from the 
B.B.C. — his music has covered a wide range. What a ** sense of the occasion 
he has is shown even in his serious music ; the flamboyant, almost extravagant 
first movement of the Piano Concerto is impressive enough in any setting : how 
much more so must it have been at its first performance at the New York 
World Fair. A concerto may well begin quietly, as the wonderful opening pages 
of the Beethoven G Major Concerto show, but for such an occasion as this how 
■eminently suitable is the torrential cascade of double octaves that leads into the 
first orchestral tutti. Whatever the shortcomings of Arthur Bliss may be, lack 
of virility is not one of them, and it is precisely that quality, and its perquisites 
of strong rhythm, vivid orchestration, dramatic emphasis and a sense of the 
theatrical, that makes good ballet both for those who have to dance to it, and 
those who watch and listen. 




CYRIL W. BEAUMONT 


The London Archives of the Dance and 
some of its Treasures 

T he London Archives of the Dance was founded under a trust deed 
dated 9th January 1945, with a view to affording for Great Britain the 
facilities which France already possesses in the Archives Internationales 
de la Danse in Paris, and the United States of America in the Dance Archives 
Department of the New York Museum of Modern Art. The Paris Archives 
was established by M. Rolf de Mar6, a wealthy Swedish landowner and 
sponsor of the Ballets Suedois^ as a memorial to the company's choreo- 
grapher and premier danseur^ Jean Borlin ; while the New York Archives 
received the support of a group of well-to-do persons of affairs. The British 
organisation, founded during an exhausting and economically crippling war, 
is dependent on faith, hope and goodwill, and at present has only small 
material assets. 

That Great Britain needs a Dance Archives of its own needs no pleading. 
Indeed, when one reflects on the matter, the marvel is that no previous attempt 
has been made to establish such a reference centre. During the years between 
the last two wars London had become the world centre of ballet. Not only 
did the Diaghileff Ballet and the later companies directed by Rend Blum and 
W. de Basil choose London for the premises of many of their new productions, 
but several English companies had been born and grown into active being. 
All this activity produced British choreographers, dancers, composers, designers 
of settings and scenario writers, many of whom had no means of consulting 
documentary record of past achievement. 

The choreographer who has been entrusted with the composition of a period 
ballet wants to know how people moved at that epoch, what clothes they wore, the 
dance steps then in vogue. He will probably wish to see illustrations of settings 
and groupings of the period. From such a mass of material he accumulates 
and develops his own theories of presentation and the form the choreography 
is to take. 

Consider the dancer called upon to undertake an important role, say that 
of Giselle. The conscientious dancer, when she has studied the movements 
and mime which are the basis of the role, and can perform them without 
hesitation or difficulty, will then endeavour to infuse warm life into the choreo- 
graphic framework, which, without that quality, must remain an exercise in 
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geometry. She will seek to discover how the great dancers of the past dealt 
with the technical and emotional problems that arise and to glean what in- 
formation she can from an examination of the records bequeathed by writers 
and painters of other days. 

These instances of the needs of a choreographer and of a dancer are only 
two of the innumerable problems constantly arising and to which the L.A.D. 
hopes eventually to provide the means of solution. I should like to emphasise 
that the interest of the L.A.D. is not confined to any particular phase of Dance. 
Every form of Dance is its concern and not Dance alone, but the related arts 
such as music and painting. 

The founding nucleus of the London Archives was a valuable collection 
of books, programmes, pictures, souvenirs and ohjets d^art acquired by the 
Ballet Guild over a period of some four years and most generously presented 
by that organisation to the L.A.D. when its formation was made known. The 
library includes not only standard works of reference but several rare editions 
such as the 1760 edition of Noverre’s Leffres sur la Danse et les 'Ballets, Since 
then, my fellow-trustees and I have done what we can to extend the collection 
with the modest funds at our disposal, funds subscribed by friends and well- 
wishers of the L.A.D. 

Our first important acquisition was the Jacobi collection of MS. ballet scores. 
These consist of the original conductor’s scores in manuscript (some accom- 
panied with a complete set of orchestral parts) composed or arranged by Georges 
Jacobi for the ballets presented during the eighteen-eighties and -nineties 
at the Alhambra Theatre, London, where he was conductor for some twenty 
years. Many of the scores are prefaced by the original MS. synopsis of the 
ballet by such contemporary choreographers as Hansen and Coppi, together 
with suggestions for certain of the costumes. Our second large purchase was 
the Bolitho Collection of Ballet Music, accumulated by the original owner 
over some thirty years. This is a collection of 230 printed piano scores of ballets 
ranging from the eighteenth to the twentieth centuries. Among the less familiar 
scores are Bayer’s 'Puppenjk (1888), Bishop’s Lsove in a Tub (1808), Burgmiiller’s 
La PM (1843), Dall’Argine’s Brahma (1868), Hahn’s La FSte che^ TMrese (1910), 
Lalo’s Namouna (1882), Lecocq’s Barbe-Bleue (1898), Marenco’s Amor (1886), 
Pugni’s Koniok Gorhunok (1864), Reeve’s 'Raymond and Agnes (1797), Sullivan’s 
'Victoria and Merrie 'England (1897), Venua’s La Chaumiire Hongroise (1808) and 
Widor’s La Korrigane (1880). 

We have also received several gifts of material, among which I might 
mention some Soviet publications relative to ballet, presented to us by 
the British Council ; a collection of some 600 photographs formed and 
donated by Mr. Arnold Haskell ; and a unique collection of items associated 
with the great dancer, Marie Taglioni, presented to us by Miss Margaret 
Rolfe. 

Miss Rolfe was a member of that select class for dancing and deportment 
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which Mme, Taglioni conducted at her London home. No. 6 Connaught Square. 

I use the word ** select,’^ bediuse all the members were the children of royalty 
or of well-known families. Among the members of the class were the present 
Queen Mary, then Princess May, the Teck children, and so on. All the names 
had to be approved by Queen Victoria herself. 

Mme. Taglioni was a great friend of the Rolfe family and knew Miss 
Margaret Rolfe from her earliest years. Indeed, the little girl adored the great 
dancer who in turn loved her pupil like a second daughter. This collection, 
therefore, while not so much concerned with the professional life of Taglioni, 
brings vividly to life Taglioni the teacher and Taglioni the woman, who emerges 
as a kindly person with a well-developed sense of humour and an ample fund 
of practical common sense, always ready to help and comfort a friend in difficulty, 
but none the less prompt to speak her mind freely. 

Here is a list of some of the more important items in the Rolfe 
Collection ; 

Two fans used by Taglioni in her dancing class. One of pierced ivory 
sticks, covered with pale-blue gauze, hand-painted with roses and decorated 
with spangles. The other of pierced ivory sticks, decorated with inlaid gold 
and silver design, one side painted with a French village landscape, the other 
showing a group of nobles and ladies in eighteenth-century costumes conversing 
in the gardens of a palace. In the back of one of the sticks there is set a tiny 
mirror in which the holder can examine her features. 

Silver porU-bouquet of filigree work ornamented with little chains and 
filigree tassels. This belonged to Taglioni and was originally given to her by 
Miss Rolfe’s grandmother after a visit to her country house. 

Travelling needlework case made of blue satin bound with metal and 
decorated with an embossed lithographed flower design. 

Two pin-cushions sewn by Taglioni. 

Two pairs of babies’ socks knitted by Taglioni, 

Carved ivory cross given to Miss Rolfe by Taglioni before she left London 
for the last time. 

Hand-painted ivory purse. 

Lapis-lazuli bracelet worn by Taglioni. 

Miniature gold shoe containing gold pins, also a small gold penknife, both 
worn by Taglioni on her chatelaine. 

A number of greeting cards with messages in Taglioni’s hand-writing. 

A dozen autograph letters. 

Miniature of Princess Charlotte at the time of her marriage to Prince Leopold 
of Saxe-Coburg, designed as a locket with gold surround and inset with four 
turquoises. 

Ivory silk and cotton winders used by Taglioni. 

Miniature mirror and a sovereign purse carried by Taglioni in her 
handbag. 
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Life-size papier-michd bust, to which Taglioni gave the name o Eugdnie,” 
after the consort of Napoleon HI. This bust, which presumably had the same 
head circumference as that of Taglioni, was used by the dancer to arrange floral 
garlands for her hair. Having planned the garland to her liking she could lift 
it off, knowing that it would fit her own head exactly. The crown of the head 
still bears the numerous marks of the pins with which Taglioni set the flowers 
in place. 

Space does not permit me to do more than describe a few of the treasures 
in the possession of the L.A.D., but I trust that those of my readers who have 
sympathy with its aims will help with similar donations of materials or money, 
and enable us to extend still further our collection. We hope one day to have 
premises where the collection can be displayed and consulted, but that stage 
has not yet been attained. It only needs the help of ballet lovers to transform a 
dream into a reality. 


Ballet of the Absurd 


I T is absurd to watch a dancer 
Standing when he might lie down, 

Absurder still in a ballerina 
(The absence of chairs is a defiance) 

Teasing to watch these rebels against Gravitation 
Pirouetting in alliance 
Similar satellites 

Round the circumference of a shaken tambourine 
Shrieking at their station. 


II 

Harmonious forms their very beauty rebellion 
(Like their colours, rebels against Light, 

Light logical, invisible, totalitarian). 

In steps FlamingOy Ha ! what a wonder I Rebellion 
After violence in blue, red and yellow 

Breaks into primrose-pale, violet-faint, deeper-than-doom purple 
(Darkness offering a pillow). 

Horizontal in sleep lie the rainbow-apparelled. 

Streaks in a Hunter in scarlet. 
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m 

Shatter in what tones the unity of Silence ? 

Noise, dispelled in the well-tempered clavichord 
(A rebel against tone-purity). 

Is posited in new logic and the art of fugue. 

Houris dancing through the scales to Bach and Hindemith, 
Colour invades their counterpointing limbs 
With a double counterpoint ; 

Against what background ? 

Let us call to their aid Geometryl 


IV 

Qrcumventing the tombstones of Symmetry 

Tip-toes Delight 

In its multitude of shapes. 

Stability and purity breaking-up gather into a new unity, 
Its dream-soul, a ballet. 

Like a crystal from the chaos of confusion 
It gyrates 

While the mind imprisoned in 'L.udus Tonalis 
Consolidates. 


V 

Souls 1 what are they ? 

Here they are, see them fluttering. 

Butterflies in the net of Gravitation 
(The Spider with the world in his web). 

Everywhere spirits waving in rebellion Umbs, voices and antennae 
Till materialised freedom incarcerates. 

Fixes colour, form and intonation 
Patterned upon the presented slate. 

The Devil re-appearing in each imitation. 


W. J. Turner 
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A Chronology of the Ballet in England 

1910-1945 

r HE following brief summary of the principal events in the world of ballet in England 
during the past thirty-five years has been extracted from the pages of the Dancing 
Times. Though it makes no claim to be exhaustive it will be found sufficiently 
complete to form a very useful bird's-eye view ” of the period. It has been prepared by 
Mr. Philip J. S. Richardson^ who has edited the Dancing Times during the whole of 
that period. 

1910 

The commencement of the “ Russian Invasion.’’ Preobrajenska and a full 
company from the Imperial Ballets of St. Petersburg and Moscow, including 
Ludmilla Schollar and Georges Kyasht, at the Hippodrome in Ee Lac des Cygnes 
(full version), and Karsavina, Baldina and KosloflF in Giselle at the Coliseum. 
First English season of Anna Pavlova with Mordkin at the Palace. The Faun 
with Lydia Kyasht at the Empire,^ and Our Flag^ with Britta at the Alhambra. 

Adeline Gen6e returns from her American tour and is married on 6th June 
to Mr. Frank Isitt. 

The Dancing Times makes its appearance (October) under its present 
management. 

1911 

The first English Diaghilcff Season at Covent Garden with the following 
repertoire : Pavilion d'Armidey Prince Igor^ Lac des Cygnes^ Schihirav^ade^ L'Oiseau de 
FeUy Camavaly Giselle^ CUopdtre^ Les Sylpbides and Spectre de la Rose. The leading 
dancers were Karsavina, Nijinski and Bolm, and Fokine was the choreographer. 

At the Coliseum Gen^c appears in Butterflies and Roses, and Sumurun with 
Clothilde von Derp (Clothilde Sakharoff) is produced. 

The “ English Folk Dance Society ” is founded by Cecil Sharp. 

1912 

DiaghileflF at Covent Garden. Additions to repertoire : Le Dieu Bleu and 
Narcisse. 

Gende appears in Camargo at the Coliseum. 

Margaret Morris and her Child Dancers at the Court Theatre. 

Jacques Dalcroze lectures at the Caxton Hall. 

1 For a full account of the ballet at the Empire and the Alhambra, and for a history of dancing up 
to the coming of Diaghilefif, read Mark Perugini’s Pageant of the Dance and Pallet (Jarrolds). 
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- ^ 1913 

DiaghilefF at Covent Garden and at Drury Lane. Additions to repertoire : 
'Petrouchka^ Thamar^ UAprh Midi d^un Faurte^ Le SacrS de Printemps^ Jeu and 
ha TragSdie de Salome, Nijinski’s year as a choreographer. 

Pavlova with Mordkin at the Palace and in two special “ Farewell per- 
formances at the London Opera House (Stoll Theatre). 

Phyllis Bedells succeeds Lydia Kyasht as premiere danseuse at the Empire 
during the run of Titania, 

Pavlova, Novikoff and corps de ballet dance at the ‘‘ Versailles Ball ’’ at the 
Royal Albert Hall at which the Queen was present. 

The Dancing Times pleads for “ State Recognition of Dancing ’’ and expresses 
the hope that a ‘‘ Royal College of Dancing ” may ultimately be established. 

1914 

DiaghilefF at Drury Lane, but without Nij inski. Additions to repertoire : 
Daphnis and Chloe^ Papillons^ ha Ugende de Joseph (with Massine in the name part), 
Midas and he Coq d^Or, 

Gtn6c revives the ballet from Robert the Devil at the Coliseum. Produced 
by Alexander Genie. Volinine also in the ballet and this was the first time 
Adeline Genie was seen in this country with a male partner. 

Lydia Kyasht and MorosofF at the Coliseum. Serafine Astafieva settles in 
London. 

1915 

Phyllis Bedells’ last year at the Empire in The Vine (in which Little June 
appeared) and Pastorale, End of ballet at this house. 

At the Coliseum : Legat and Nicolayeva in a Divertissement^ Kyasht in 
Javotte and Genie in a revival of ha Danse and, with Kowalski, in A Dancer’s 
Adventure, Astafieva in a special performance of Jean Nougues’s Theban Night 
with Roberty and Hilda Bewicke. 

Ninette de Valois with Robert Roberty at the Palladium. 

1916 

Production of Et Puis Bon Soir by Ruby Ginner at a special charity matinie 
at the Ambassadors. 

Genic at the Coliseum in The Pretty Prentice and at the Alhambra in Spring, 
End of ballet at the last-named house. 

Film of Pavlova and her company in The Dumb Girl of Portici, 

The Dancing Times in conjunction with Espinosa advocates the institution 
of an Examining Body ” to sec that teachers have a knowledge of the correct 
technique. Publication of the Syllabus of what every Teacher ought to Know.” 
No definite steps were taken owing to the war. 
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1917 

Farewell season of Genee at the Coliseum where Kyasht also appears in an 
extract from La Lille Mai Gardie. Production of the Swinburne ballet Before 
Dawn by Astafieva. 

Rachel Verney suggests to the Dancing Times the formation of a ‘‘ Ballet 
Society,” thus foreshadowing the coming of the “ Camargo Society ” many 
years later. Considerable interest was aroused, but owing to the wal: no actual 
action was taken. 

Margaret Morris holds an “ open-air ” Summer School in North Devon. 

The ‘‘ Ivory Cross Dancers' Matinie ” at the Alhambra at which appeared 
Vera Clarke (Vera Savina), Little June, Lady Constance Stewart Richardson, 
Phyllis Bedells, Fred Farren and Lydia Kyasht. 

1918 

An “ All-Dancing Matinee ” organised by the Dancing Times at the Criterion 
in aid of the ‘‘ Stick Crutch Fund,” Amongst those appearing were Ruby 
Ginner, Karina, Ninette de Valois, Carlotta Mossetti, Alex Goudin, Ruth 
French, Phyllis Bedells, Astafieva, Muriel Stuart, Queenie Robertson and 
Margot Luck. 

In the autumn Diaghileff at the Coliseum with Lopokova and Massine as 
principal dancers and Cecchetti as maitre de ballet. Additions to repertoire : 
Good Humoured Ladies^ Sadkoy Midnight Sun and Children's Tales. Other 
members of the company : Gavrilov, Tchernicheva, Sokolova, Idzikowski 
and Woizikowski. 


1919 

Diaghileff concludes Coliseum engagement and goes to the Alhambra. 
Karsavina joins the company again. Additions : Boutique Fantasque, Three- 
Cornered Hat. Two weeks in Manchester. 

Diaghileff at the Empire. Addition : Parade. 

Ninette de Valois is premiire danseuse at the Royal Opera, Co vent Garden. 
The Dancing Times organises the first “ Sunshine Matinee ” at the Queen's 
Theatre. Among the dancers were Thamar Karsavina, Serafine Astafieva, 
Phyllis Bedells, Ruby Ginner, Carlotta Mossetti, Ninette de Valois, Ivy Shilling 
and Marjorie Moss and Georges Fontana. 

I9ZO 

Pavlova with Volinine, Stowitts, Butsova and Karalli in an eight- weeks' 
season at Drury Lane. 

Diaghileff at Covent Garden during the opera season. Additions : 
Pulcinellay Le Astussfe Feminili and Chant du Kossignol. 

Karsavina appears at the Coliseum in Barrie's burlesque, “ The Truth about 
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the Russian Dancers,” and later with NovikofF in Nursery Rfymes, Adolf 
Bolm and Ruth Page at this housej 

Granville Bantock’s Pierrot of the Minute at Covent Garden with choreo- 
graphy by Gavrilov and Phyllis Bedells principal dancer. 

The Dancing Times organises the second ‘‘ Sunshine Matinie ” at the Queen’s 
Theatre and introduces Yvonne Daunt to London. 

The Swedish Ballet with Jean Berlin and Jenny Hasselquist at the Palace 
Theatre in E/ Greco ^ Les Vierges Folks and other ballets. 

The first “ Dancers’ Circle Dinner ” (organised by the Dancing Times) is 
held in July and the second in October. As a result the “ Association of Operatic 
Dancing of Great Britain” is founded on 31st December with Mme. Gendc 
as President and a Committee consisting of Mme. Karsavina, Mme. Cormani, 
Miss Bedells and Mr. Espinosa, with Mr. P. J. S. Richardson as Treasurer- 
Secretary. 

1921 

Isadora Duncan in six special matinies at the Prince of Wales Theatre. 

Loie Fuller and company at the Coliseum, at which house also appeared 
Karsavina and Maud Allan ; also Elna Jorgen-Jensen and John Anderson from 
the Royal Theatre, Copenhagen, who, amongst other items, presented an excerpt 
from Ta Sylphide arranged by Bournonville. 

Barrie’s Pantaloon given at a special performance at the Coliseum with a 
cast which included Karsavina, NovikofF, Albert Chevalier, Alfred Lester and 
Violet Lorraine. 

Marian Wilson’s British Ballet at the Kingsway Theatre in hes Petits EJenSy 
Tie Snow Queen^ In the Street and The Dong with the Luminous Nose. 

DiaghilefF at Princes with Lopokova. Production of Chout and Cuadro 
Flamenco. 

Production of The Sleeping Princess on a magnificent scale by DiaghilefF at the 
Alhambra. The cast included Trefilova, Spessiva, Lopokova, Nijinska, Egorova, 
Nemchinova, Sokolova, Tchernicheva, Schollar, Ursula Moreton, Ninette de 
Valois, VladimirofF, Id2ikowski, Slavinsky, Errol Addison and Cecchetti. 

First examinations held by the “ Association of Operatic Dancing.” 

The Dancing Times organises the third Sunshine Matinie ” at which Pat 
Kaye (Anton Dolin) appeared in La Chasse presented by Astafieva. Rupert 
Doone was also in this little ballet. 


1922 

At the Coliseum during the year appeared the SakharofFs, Ruth St. Denis 
with Ted Shawn and company, Karsavina with GavrilofF and Yvonne Daunt. 
Also Lopokova in The Masquerade with Ninette de Valois, Slavinsky and 
Woizikowski. 

Massine and Lopokova at Covent Garden. 

The Swedish Ballet at the Court Theatre. 
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Penelope Spencer premise danseuse of the British National Opera Company 
at Covent Garden. 

The Dancing Times organises the fourth ‘‘ Sunshine Matinie at the Winter 
Garden Theatre. 

Cecchetti, whilst appearing in The Sleeping Princess^ celebrates his fiftieth 
year as an artiste. 

The “ Cecchetti Society ” is founded with the Maestro as President, and a 
Committee which included Marie Rambert, Margaret Craske, Ninette de Valois, 
Derra de Moroda and Cyril Beaumont. 

A “ Stage-Dancing Section added to the Blackpool Festival. 

Phyllis Bedells at the Empire in The Smith Family. 

Death of Emma Palladino. 


1923 

TogOy or the Noble Savage^ produced by Massine at Covent Garden in revue. 
With him were Lopokova, Sokolova, Ninette de Valois and Woizikowski. 

Vera Savina in Ziphyre at the Alhambra and Ruth French in The Jackdaw 
of Rheims in a Hippodrome revue. 

Pavlova with NovikofF, Butsova and full company at Covent Garden in 
The Fairy DolJ Ajantds Frescoes^ Chopiniana and other ballets and the usual 
Divertissement. 

Anton Dolin is produced by Astafieva at a charity performance at the Royal 
Albert Hall and at once attracts the attention of the critics. 

Gen^e dances at a special MatinSe organised by the Association of 
Operatic Dancing ’’ at the Gaiety at which The Dancing Mastery with Phyllis 
Bedells and Espinosa in their old parts, is revived. 

The fifth “ Sunshine Matinie introduces Camille Bos and Gustav Ricaux 
to England. 

Fokine arranges the dances in ‘‘ Hassan.” 

“ Children’s examinations ” suggested at a “ Dancers’ Qrcle Dinner ” and 
subsequently adopted by the “ Operatic Association.” 

Founding of the ‘‘ Association of Teachers of the Revived Greek Dance ” 
by Miss Ruby Ginner and her co-workers. 

Founding of the “ South African Dance Teachers’ Association.” 

“ Sunshine Solo Competition ” instituted. 

1924 

Diaghileff at the Coliseum with Nijinska, Nemchinova, Doubrovska, 
Sokolova and Dolin. Additions : Cimarosiana^ Le Train BleUy Faithful 
ShepherdesSy Les Facheux. 

Pavlova at Covent Garden with Volinine, Novikoff and Butsova. 

Mordkin with Julie Bekefi, Lydia Semenova and company in Salambo at 
the Coliseum. 


F 
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The ‘‘ Cccchctti Society ” is incorporated with the ‘‘ Imperial Society.*^ 

The sixth “ Sunshine Mafif0e introduces Anna Johnsson to England. 

Legat and Nicolaeva at the Coliseum. 

1925 

Fokine produces 'Prolicking Gods for a Hippodrome revue. Ruth French 
principal dancer. At the Coliseum Lopokova, supported by Idzikowski, in 
The Postman and Karsavina with VladimirofF in Tie Happy Deception. 

Massine presents Tie Rake and Crescendo in the Cochran revue, ‘‘ On with 
the Dance,” at the Pavilion. 

Pavlova at Covent Garden revives Giselle. 

Diaghileff twice at the Coliseum. Additions : Les Matelots, Flore et Zipiire 
and Barahau. The company included Nikitina, Lifar and Dolin. 

The seventh ‘‘ Sunshine Matinei.^^ 

The Dancing Times ** Solo Competition ” at the Scala Theatre won by 
Irene Pye. 

Cecchctti appointed Director of the School of Ballet at La Scala, Milan. 

“ Teachers’ Certificates ” first discussed at “ Dancers’ Circle Dinner.” 

Founding of the Liverpool Dancers’ Circle.” 

Alicia Markova joins Diaghileff Company in France. 

1926 

A performance of ballet at the Scala Theatre by the Cremorne Company. 

Dolin with Iris Rowe in the Dolin-Doone ballet, A Flutter in tie Dovecote^ 
at the Palladium and later with Phyllis Bedells in Exercises and Jack and Jill at 
the Coliseum. 

Massine with Nemchinova in his own ballets. Tie Tub and Gigue^ in a Cochran 
revue at the Pavilion. Camille Bos at the Victoria Palace. 

Diaghileff at His Majesty’s with Karsavina, Lopokova, Danilova and Lifar. 
Additions : Les Noces^ Romeo and Juliet (music by Constant Lambert), La Pastorale 
and Jack in tie Box. 

Diaghileff at the Lyceum. Additions : Triumpi of Neptune (music by Lord 
Berners). Nemchinova with the company. 

At the twenty-first ” Dancers’ Qrcle Dinner ” the question of “ State 
Recognition of Dancing ” is discussed and the formation of an ‘‘ Associated 
Board ” suggested by the Editor of the Dancing Times. 

Frederick Ashton produces A Tragedy of Fasiion for the revue “ Riverside 
Nights ” at the Lyric, Hammersmith. 


1927 

The Dancing Times organises the Stage-Dancing Section ” of the Blackpool 
Dance Festival at its own risk, as otherwise the Festival would have lapsed. 
Dolin with Phyllis Bedells at the Coliseum : also with Nemchinova at the 
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same house in The Nightifigaie and the Rase and in excerpts from Le Lac des 
Cjgnes. 

Karsavina at the Coliseum with Wiltzak and Schollar and also with Dolin 
in Spectre de la Rose. 

DoUn with Ninette de Valois in Traffic in Souls in the revue ** White Birds/^ 

Pavlova with NovikofF and Butsova at Covent Garden. Repertoire in- 
cluded La Fille Mai Gardie and Don Quixote. 

DiaghileflF at Prince’s with Massine, Lifar, Nikitina and fulL comp2tny. 
Additions : Pas d^Acier^ The Cat and Mercury. 

Many well-known continental dancers and teachers invite the Dancing 
Times to organise an ‘‘ International Dance Congress ” to be held in London, 
and as a result the Dancing Times forms an “ Associated Board,” representative 
of all the leading Associations to deal with the matter. A number of meetings 
were held, but owing to the difficulty of securing financial support the “ Con- 
gress ” did not take place and the ‘‘ Associated Board ” was allowed to lapse. 

‘‘ AU For Dancing Exhibition ” in Manchester. Harold Turner wins 
prizes in the “ Stage-Dancing Section.” 

“ Operatic Association ” commences sending an Exanniiner to South Africa 
every two years. 

Eighth “ Sunshine Matinie.^^ 

Death of Isadora Duncan. 

1928 

Her Majesty the Queen (Queen Mary) gives her patronage to the “ Associa- 
tion of Operatic Dancing.” 

Dolin with Nemchinova produces Rhapsody in Blue and later on Pjevolution 
at the Coliseum. 

Ninette de Valois produces Rout privately. 

Mary Wigman appears at the ninth “ Sunshine Matinee.^'* Commencement 
of serious interest in the Central European School. 

Tilly Losch appears at the Pavilion and Espinosa holds a British Ballet 
matinie at the Winter Garden Theatre. 

Ruth French with Pavlova on the latter’s world tour. 

Diaghileff at EUs Majesty’s. Additions : Apollo ^ Ode^ The Gods Go a-^Begging, 
Provincial tour. Markova in The Cat and The Blue Bird. 

Ashton’s Leda and the Swan at the ninth “ Sunshine Matinee.** Constant 
Lambert conducting. 

Death of Cecchetti. 

1929 

The “ Operatic Association ” revive Coppelia (two acts) at a special 
matinie at the Gaiety Theatre at which Lucienne Lamballe also appears. 

Dolin with Anna Ludmilla at the Coliseum where the Bodenwicser Company 
also appear. 
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DiaghilcflF at Covcnt Garden. Additions : Prodigal Son^ The Ball^ Renard^ 
and a revival of Sacre de Pffntmps with Sokolova and of Lac des Cjgnes with 
Spessiva. 

Death of DiaghilcflF in Venice. 

The Editor of the Dancing Times and Mr. Arnold Haskell arrange a scries 
of informal dinners with a view to forming a society for the production of ballet 
three or four times a year before a subscription audience. As a result the 
“ Camargo Society ” is formed. 

Ashton’s Mars and Venus in ‘‘ The Jew Siiss.” 

1950 

Inaugural Dinner of the Camargo Society ” — Mmc. Gcn6e in the 
chair. 

“ DiaghilcflF Ballet Memorial Exhibition/’ organised by Mr. Arnold 
Haskell. 

Balanchine produces The Freaks and Night for a Cochran revue with Lifar 
and Nikitina as principal dancers. 

The Marie Rambert Dancers at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. Pro- 
ductions by Frederick Ashton (Capriol Suite) and Susan Salaman. 

Nyota Inyoka at the Arts Theatre Club. 

Karsavina with Harold Turner at the Arts Theatre Club. 

Tenth and last Sunshine Matinie^^ introducing Hertha Feist and Paul 
Haakon. 

The “ Camargo Society ” produces Pomona and other ballets. 

Pavlova’s provincial tour. Last London appearances at Streatham and 
Goldcrs Green. Ruth French her principal dancer. 

Publication of Theatre Street by Thamar Karsavina. 

1931 

Death of Pavlova. 

The ‘‘ Ballet Club ” is formed by Marie Rambert. 

A permanent ballet under Ninette de Valois established at Sadler’s Wells. 
Gala performances of ballet at the Wells and Old Vic in May at which Dolin 
and Lopokova appeared. 

The “ Camargo Society ” produces Job^ Fafade^ Lard of Burleigh^ Rio Grande 
and other ballets. Frederick Ashton proves his value as a choreographer. 

A season of Russian ballet at the Lyceum. The company included 
Nemchinova, Doubrovska and Woizikowski. Among the ballets given were 
£/ Amor Bru/Oy Chouty Ratmir^ s Dream and Petrouchka, 

Ida Rubinstein at Covent Garden. Among the productions were La Bien- 
Aimky AmphioUy David and La Princesse Cygne, 

“ Complimentary Twenty-First Birthday Dinner ” to the Dancing Times at the 
Hotel Splendide. Madame Gende in the chair. 
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1952 

A year of great development for the English ballet thanks to excellent 
work at the Ballet Club, at Sadler’s Wells, and the Old Vic, and by the Camargo 
Society.” Choreography of the new ballets mostly by Frederick Ashton and 
Ninette de Valois. Alicia Markova dances both for the Ballet Club and the 
Vic-Wells Company. 

Special Vic-Wclls season of ballet during March. 

Special season of one month given by the “ Camargo Society ” at the Savoy 
Theatre with revivals of Giselle and hac des Cygnes and the principal ballets of 
the Camargo repertoire. Among the company were Olga Spessiva, Alicia 
Markova, Ninette de Valois, Ruth French and Phyllis Bedells, and many dancers 
from the Vic-Wells and Ballet Club Companies. 

The Miracle at the Lyceum with Massine and Tilly Losch. 

Mary Wigman in special matinies a/, the Globe Theatre and the SakharoflFs 
at Daly’s Theatre. 

The “ Operatic Association ” organises the visit of an English ballet 
company to appear four times at the Royal Theatre, Copenhagen, before the 
King and Queen of Denmark and the Prince of Wales. Among the dancers 
were Markova, Phyllis Bedells, Ruth French, Ninette de Valois, Wendy Toyc, 
Harold Turner, Stanley Judson and Anton Dolin, and the programme included 
]ohy Crfation du Monde^ Lord of Burleigh and Les Sylphides. Constant Lambert and 
Geoffrey Toye conducted. 


1933 

The Ballet Club and the Vic-Wells continue to produce new works and at 
the Wells Coppelia is revived. During the year Markova, Dolin and Idzikowski 
appear with the Vic-Wells Company as guest-artistes and Robert Helpmann 
joins the Company. 

The “ Operatic Association ” present a revival of The Debutante for one 
month at the Coliseum with Phyllis Bedells and Harold Turner. Adeline Gen6e 
and Anton Dolin appear in a short dancc-scena. On the same programme is 
Derra de Moroda’s Whitsun King with Anton Dolin. 

The ballets in “ Aida ” and “ La Damnation de Faust ” at the Opera pro- 
duced on behalf of the “ Operatic Association ” by Karsavina and Leo Staats. 

Harald Kreutzberg and Uday Shankar give recitals at the Arts Theatre Club. 

Kurt Jooss with The Green Table and other ballets at the Savoy Theatre. 

Dolin and Markova revive The Nightingale and the Rose at the Coliseum. 

The ‘‘ Camargo Society ” holds two gala performances at Covent Garden, 
presenting Coppelia and Le Lac des Cygnes, 

Les Ballets igjj presented by Edward James and produced by Balanchine 
at the Savoy Theatre. Repertoire included : Mot^artiana, Errante, Anna Anna 
and Les Songes, and among the dancers were Tilly Losch and Toumanova. 
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Serge Ljfar at the Savoy Theatre with Nikitina and Doubrovska in 
Promithie^ UApris Midi d'uft’Fiumey Spectre de la Rose. 

Colonel de Basil’s Ballet Rjesse meet with a brilliant success at the 
Alhambra where they stay for four months. Full company, including Massine, 
Lichine, Womkowski, Tchcrnicheva, Danilova, Riabouchinska, Baronova and 
later on, Toumanova. 

Les Prlsages the outstanding production of the season. Choreartium given 
in October. 

Complimentary Dinner at Grosvenor House to Adeline Gende, Sir William 
Llewellyn, P.R.A,, in the Chair. 

Deaths of Mmc. Espinosa and of Mme. Antonia Gende. 

1934 

Many new productions at the Ballet Club by Frederick Ashton, Antony 
Tudor and Andfde Howard. 

The Vic-Wells revive Cassi-Noisette with Markova and produce The Haunted 
Ballroom (de Valois) with Markova and Helpmann. 

Ballets Jooss at the Gaiety Theatre with new ballets. The Prodigal Son and 
The Seven Heroes. Kurt Jooss opens his School at Dartington Hall. 

A ‘‘ Dancers’ Qrcle Dinner ” in honour of the Vic-Wells Company. 

Institution of a ^‘Choreographic Scholarship” by the “Operatic Association” 
under the direction of Ninette de Valois. 

A Grand Council formed by the “ Operatic Association.” 

The Vic-Wells Scholarship scheme, suggested by Miss Cone, is launched 
by the Dancing Times. 

Gala performance by the Vic-Wells of Le Lac des Cjgnes (in full) in aid of 
Queen Charlotte’s Hospital. 

Colonel de Basil’s Ballet Russe at the Opera House with another most 
^ccessful sdason. Many revivals of Diaghileff ballets. 

Death of Serafine Astafieva. 

Publication of Balletomania by Arnold Haskell. 

1935 

An “ International Folk-Dance Festival ” at the Royal Albert Hall. 

Lithuanian Ballet at the Alhambra with Nemchinova, Oboukhov and 
Zvereff. Revivals and Les Fianfailles (Zvereff) and Islamej (ZverefF). 

A “ Dancers’ Qrcle Dinner ” in honour of Alicia Markova. 

Margot Fonteyn dances lead in Vic-Wells revival of Rio Grande. Special 
three weeks season. The Rakers Progress (de Valois), with Walter Gore and 
Markova. Provincial tour. Baiser de la Fie (Ashton) in Autumn. 

Les Ballets Wotv^kowski at the Coliseum with Woizikowski, Lglevsky, 
Tarakanova, Raievska and Chanova. Revivals and Jjes Deux Polichine es. 
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Dc Basil at Covent Garden. Revivals and Les Cents Baisers (Nijinska) and 
Jardin Publique (Massine). 

Ballets Jooss at the Gaiety. The Mirror (sequel to The Green Table). 

Dinner to the Proprietors of the Dancing Times at Grosvenor House, given 
by the dancing profession in honour of that maga2ine^s Silver Jubilee. Madame 
Adeline Genie in the chair, 

Attilia Radice dances as guest-artiste at Phyllis Bedells’ ‘‘ Farewell Matinee ” 
at the Hippodrome, organised by the Royal Academy of Dancing. " 

Formation of Markova-Dolin Company, who begin autumn provincial 
tour at Newcastle and come to Duke of York’s Theatre, London, at end of 
December. 

His Majesty the King is graciously pleased to command (August) that the 
^‘Association of Operatic Dancing of Great Britain” shall be known as The 
Royal Academy of Dancing and in December grants that body a Royal Charter. 

Death of Valerien SvetlofF. 


1936 

Markova-Dolin Company at Duke of York’s Theatre, and afterwards on 
tour. Principal new ballets : David (Keith Lester), Aucassin and Nicolette (Wendy 
Toye), Show Folk (Susan Salaman), Death in Adagio (Keith Lester) and Hungaria 
(Derra de Moroda). 

Ballet Club give Jardin aux Lilas (Antony Tudor). 

Vic-Wells during year add to repertoire : The Gods go a-Begffng (de Valois), 
Apparitions (Ashton), Barabau (de Valois), Nocturne (Ashton) and Prometheus 
(de Valois), The “ Five Years’ Plan ” is launched. 

Rend Blum’s Monte Carlo Company at the Alhambra with Fokine. 
Dancers included Nemchinova, Kirsova, Ruanova, Natalie Leslie, PanaiefF, 
Eglevsky and OboukhofF. Many Fokine ballets revived and two new ones : 
UEpreupe d^ Amour and Don Juan. Full Coppelia also given. 

De Basil again at Covent Garden. Additions to repertoire ; Sjmphonie 
Fantastique (Massine) and Le Pavilion (Lichine). Kschesinska appears at a special 
performance in Danses Slaves et Tsiganes (Nijinska). 

Ballet Qub present La Muse s^ Amuse (Andr6e Howard). 

Patricia Bowman dances in “ O Kay for Sound ” at the Palladium. 

Death of Mrs. John Tiller. 


1957 

Margot Fonteyn in Giselle with the Vic-Wells Ballet, who during the year 
add to their repertoire : Les Patineurs (Ashton), Les Bjender^ous (Ashton) and 
Wedding Bouquet (Ashton). 

Rambert Ballet either at Duchess Theatre or Ballet Club give Dark Elegies 
(Tudor), Death and the Maiden (Howard) and Cross Gartered (Wendy Toye). 

Markova-Dolin Ballet, with Nijinska as mattresse de ballet^ revive The House 
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Party and giv^ TAe Beloved One (Nijinska). Season at King's Theatre, Hammer- 
smith, and then, after an autulnn^our, the company comes to an end. Markova 
joins Massine. 

Uday Shankar at the Savoy Theatre. 

Argcntinita at the Arts Club Theatre and later (with Pilar Lopez and 
Antonio de Triana) 

‘‘Dancers' Circle Dinner", to Lilian Baylis. 

The Vic-Wells Ballet give a short season in Paris, including a Command 
gala performance before the President, at which is produced Checkmate (dc 
Valois). 

Rend Blum at the Coliseum with two new Fokine ballets : 'Les Elfes and 
Ygrouchki, 

Catherine Littlefield's Philadelphia Ballet Company meets with great success 
at the Hippodrome, especially with Terminal and Dance, 

De Basil at Covent Garden in a summer season and later on in a short 
autumn season. Revivals and Francesca da Bimini (Lichine), 'Le Lion AmoureuXy 
(Lichine) and Coq d*Or (Fokine). Massine leaves the company. 

Polish Ballet at Co vent Garden. Legend of Cracow (Nijinska), Song of 
the Soil, Le Rappel, The Eternal Apollo, Nina Jouchkevitch and Vladimir 
Dokoudowski. 

Death of Miss Lilian Baylis. 

Death of Prince Serge Wolkowsky. 

Death of Nicolas Legat. 


1938 

During the year the Vic-Wells add to their repertoire Horoscope (Ashton), 
Le Roi Nu (de Valois), The Judgment of Paris (Ashton) and Harlequin in the 
Street (Ashton). 

The Lord Mayor gives a Dinner at the Mansion House in aid of the Lilian 
Baylis Fund at which the Duke of Kent spoke. The Queen attends a gala 
performance at the Wells in aid of this Fund, and in the autumn the theatre 
re-opens with many structural improvements. 

Several new productions at the Ballet Club, including Croquis de Mercure 
(Howard) and Walter Gore's first ballet, Valse Finale, 

Mia Slavenska in film at Curzon Theatre, La Mort du Cygne, depicting life 
in the ballet school of the Paris Opera. 

Ballets Jooss at the Old Vic. 

Reshuffling of the Russian companies. De Basil retires and his old com- 
pany, now known as Educational Ballets, appears at Covent Garden. Dancers 
include Baronova, Riabouchinska, Grigorieva, Lichine and Petroff. New ballets 
are Protie (Lichine) and Cendrillon (Fokine). Fokine is mattre de ballet. 

Simultaneously at Drury Lane the Monte Carlo Company, with Massine 
as maitre de ballet, and in September at Covent Garden, gave two seasons. New 
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ballets : Seventh Symphony (Massine), Gatti Parisienne (Massine), Nohilissima 
Visione (Massine) and Icare (Lifar). Dancers included Danilova, Markova, 
Toumanova, Theilade, Slavenska, Lifar, Franklin, Youskevitch and Massine. 

Formation of the London Ballet by Antony Tudor, at Toynbee Hall Theatre 
with occasional performances. The company also included Maude Lloyd, Peggy 
van Praagh, Hugh Laing and Guy Massey. Gala Performance (Tudor). 

Royal Academy of Dancing announces it has in preparation a Teachers’ 
Training Course ” which will include Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene and the 
Principles of Education. The University of London is interested. 

1939 

“ Dancers’ Circle Sleeping Princess Dinner ” in honour of the Vic-Wells 
Ballet. Mr. P. J. S. Richardson in the chair. 

The Vic-Wells revive in its entirety The Sleeping Princess, following the 
lines of the original Petrograd production under the direction of SergueefF. 

The Vic-Wells Ballet at a gala performance at Covent Garden given by 
Their Majesties in honour of the visit of the French President. 

Robert Helpmann’s first ballet, La Valse, given by the ‘‘ Production Club ” 
of the R.A.D. at the Rudolf Steiner Hall. 

Lydia Kyasht’s ^llet de la Jeunesse Anglaise at the Cambridge Theatre with 
Mona Inglesby’s Lndymion, Helpmann’s La Valse and other ballets. 

Cupid and Psyche (Ashton) given by the Vic-Wells with leading roles filled 
by younger dancers. 

Pallets Jooss in provincial tour and afterwards at the old Vic. Chronica and 
A Spring Tale, 

The London Ballet gives performances at Toynbee Hall, Soiree Musicale, 

Walter Gore’s second ballet, Paris-Soir, given by the Ballet Club, also Andr6e 
Howard’s very successful Lacfy into Fox, 

Educational Ballets at Covent Garden with Fokine as maitre de ballet. 
Prodigal Son (Lichine) and Paganini (Fokine). At end of season threatened 
break-up of the company saved by reorganisation. 

Monte Carlo Company’s visit in September to Covent Garden, with Massine’s 
new ballets, cancelled owing to the war. 

Successful war-time autumn tour of Vic-Wells Company on sharing basis 
(Two pianos). Season at Wells begins at Christmas. 

Ballet Rambert at the Duchess Theatre give C^ernyana (Frank Staff). 

Mr. Harold Rubin opens the Arts Theatre Club as a centre for ballet. 
This becomes headquarters of the Ballet Rambert, the London Ballet and 
the Arts Theatre Ballet. The London Ballet gives Le Pas des Deesses (Keith 
Lester). 

Ballets Trois Arts at the Lyric, Hammersmith, with John Regan, Alexis 
Rassine and Celia Franca. 

Death of Mr. Frank Isitt. 
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1940 

Mr. George Bernard Shaw, in a letter to the Daily Telegraphy protests against 
the calling-up of young male dancers, referring to them as “ irreplaceable, rare 
and highly skilled artists.” 

Sadler’s Wells Ballet, visiting Holland under the auspices of the British 
Council, have a very narrow escape from the German invaders of that country 
losing all their costumes and scenery. 

During the year Sadler’s Wells add to their repertoire : Dante Sonata and 
The Wise Virgins by Ashton and The Prospect Before Us by Ninette de Valois, 
and a revised version of Barabau by the last-named. 

Mr. Rubin institutes “ lunch ” and tea-time ” ballets at the Arts Theatre 
Club with considerable success. 

Ballet Rambert produce Peter and the Wolf and Enigma Variations by Frank 
Staff and Cap Over Mill by Walter Gore. 

The Arts Theatre Ballet give Keith Lester’s Concerto^ The Glen^ Perseus and 
De Profundis and Harold Turner’s May Collin and Serenade, 

The London Ballet present The Seasons by Frank Staff, La Lefon Apprise 
by Wendy Toye, Love in Idleness by Charlotte Bidmead and Le F(te Strange by 
Andr6e Howard. 

The Lydia Kyasht Ballet produce a number of new ballets including 
Ballerina and Heraldic by Lydia Kyasht, jun., Derby Day and Marie Antoinette by 
Catherine Marks and Katyusha by John Regan. 

Provincial tours by all the above companies who visit many towns where 
ballet has never been presented before. 

A new ballet, Amoras, and a revival of Endymion, both by Mona Inglesby, are 
presented at special performances at the Cambridge Theatre. 

An Anglo-Polish Ballet with Alicia Halama and Konarski as leading dancers 
is formed. 


1941 

Sadler’s Wells Ballet make the New Theatre their war-time home when 
not on tour. During the year a return is made to a full orchestra, the company 
loses many of its young male dancers. New productions : Ashton’s The Wanderer 
and de Valois’s Orpheus and Eurydice, 

International Ballet under the direction of Mona Inglesby open at Glasgow, 
and after a tour come to the Lyric Theatre, London. In addition to Mona 
Inglesby’s Endymion and Amoras the repertoire includes a new ballet by the same 
choreographer, PlanetomanUy and Fite en Bohime by Harold Turner. 

Ballet Rambert present Bartlemas Fair and Confessional by Walter Gore and 
Cqyrny II by Frank Staff. 

The Anglo-Polish Ballet give Matthew is Deady Is Dead; Cracow Wedding, 

An exhibition of designs for ballet at the Arts Club Theatre. 
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Death of Sir William Willcox, K.CJ.E., Medical Adviser to the Home 
Office, who had done such valuable work for the Royal Academy of Dancing. 

1942 

Increasing interest of the general public in ballet fostered by the touring 
companies under the auspices of E.N.S.A. and C.E.M.A., who in addition to 
giving public performances visit many garrison theatres. Formation of a number 
of local Ballet Clubs. Lectures on Dance and the Ballet given to the troops. 

Sadler’s Wells produce ComuSy Hamlet and The Birds y all by Robert Helpmann. 

International Ballet give Twelfth Night by Andr6e Howard and Mona 
Inglesby. 

Mr. J. Pomeroy’s Company in The Great Gates of Kieff. 

Mr. J. M. Keynes is appointed Chairman of C.E.M.A. 

Death of Michael Fokine in America. 

1943 

Sadler’s Wells Ballet at the New Theatre and on tour. Production of 
Ashton’s The Questy with music specially composed by William Walton, and 
de Valois’s Promenade (Haydn). 

Sasha Machov arranged the dances in The Bartered Bride for the Sadler’s 
Wells Opera Company. 

International Ballet at the Piccadilly and the Lyric Theatres in London 
and on tour. 'Everyman is added to the repertoire — dances by Mona Inglesby, 
production by Leslie French. 

Ballet Rambert is revived and tours under the auspices of C.E.M.A. Andr^e 
Howard’s Carnival of Animals and Elsa Brunelleschi’s Flamenco are produced. 

The Ballets Jooss on tour adds Company at the Manor (Jooss) and Sailor* s 
Fancy (Leeder) to its repertoire. 

The Lydia Kyasht Ballet at the Palace, Hammersmith, and the Whitehall 
Theatre, and the Anglo-Polish Ballet at the Winter Garden Theatre. Both 
ballets tour the country, Marie Antoinette (Marks) and Katyusha (Regan) by the 
former. 

Rafiq Anwar and Indian dancers at the Ambassadors Theatre. 

A “ Ballet Design Exhibition ” organised by C.E.M.A. opened at the 
National Gallery by Mme. Karsavina. 

The R.A.D. announce two “ Leverhulme Scholarships ” and the re- 
organisation of the ‘‘ Production Club.” 

Twenty-first anniversary of the founding of the “ Cecchetti Society.” 

Death of Mr. Edmund Heisch, a member of the Executive and Finance 
Committees of the R.A.D. and Honorary Treasurer of the Theatre Girls 
Club. 

It was learned subsequently that Vera Trefilova died this year in Paris during 
the German occupation. 
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